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THE SCENT OF BURNING STRAW 
Thomas H. Hamilton* 


I am particularly fond of a remark once made by Stephen 
Crane. Having been asked to render a critical evaluation of a 
work of art, he replied in this simple and honest way: 


“My judgment in the case is not worth burning 
straw, but I give it as portentously as if Kingdoms 
toppled while awaiting in under anxious skies.” 


When I first came across this sentence, it occurred to me that, 
had he lived to a riper age and acquired the necessary discolora- 
tion, Crane would have made a marvelous university president. 
I am fast discovering that nothing is more helpful to that office 
than the ability to propagate the illusion of omniscience behind 
a rhetorical smokescreen. But I also learned long ago that this 
is a trying business and one fraught with dangers. There are 
occasions when the rhetoric goes stale and the illusion falls 
mercilessly away. Tonight’s is such an occasion, for I know very 
well that the mantle of my office is a poor thing indeed when 
compared with the richness of the experience you have, not only 
of literature, but of young people, and how to introduce one to 
the other. 


But I am going to run whatever risks there are in hopes 
that you won’t mind the scent of burning straw—and I warn 
you that it may get rather pungent. I want to talk this evening 
about poetry, and for two reasons. First of all, I like it; and, 
while I have not studied it systematically, I like to talk about it. 
But secondly, in this scientific age I believe that it deserves to 
be talked about more than ever; that it is important and that 
we, and especially our young people, are in some danger of for- 
getting this. 

Now let me assure you that, when I refer to the importance 
of poetry, I am not anxious to do so in utilitarian terms. I think 
this is a mistake that is too often made by literature’s best 
friends. Having noted the success of the chemist and physicist 
in defending their disciplines, the English teacher is tempted to 
copy their stance and promote literature as useful, as a tool to 
the teaching of communications skill. It is true, but irrelevant, 
to argue that the study of Shakespeare prepares a man to draft 
a better business letter and, therefore, increase his chances of 
landing a good job. As John Ciardi recently observed in the 
Saturday Review, “one may as well argue that surgical training 





*President, State University of New York. Keynote address delivered at annual spring 
conference of the New York State English Council at Syracuse, New York, on May 6, 1960. 
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is important because it prepares a man to do a better job of 
carving his Christmas goose. If does, but who cares?” 


No, poetry is important because it represents a way of dis- 
covering truths, as searching and as fruitful as man has worked 
out for himself. It perennially deals with the very stuff of 
humankind, with the large and small, the profound and seem- 
ingly trifling. Its scope is limited only in so far as humanity 
itself is limited, for man is always its subject—man loving, 
hating, thinking, and feeling his way through the world. In a 
real sense, the good poem awakens in its reader what his 
humanity had already told him, but in his confusion he had 
forgotten or distorted past recognition. This is what Edmund 
Wilson had in mind when he referred to the poetic response as 
the “shock of recognition.” If the poet differs from the rest of 
us he does so chiefly because he remembers his humanity more 
clearly than we; he stays close to life and will not be distracted 
from what it tells him. Because of this, he has a reverence for 
both life and man . . . he knows, better than we, what it means 
to be alive and what it ought to mean. And he reminds us that 
you can tell as much about a man by his reaction to a clear, 
spring night as by the study of his liver. Perhaps even more. 
And this is precisely why the poet is important, and why it is 
important that our young people learn to appreciate what he 
tries to do. 

Now at this point I think I will surprise you by saying 
that I believe the secondary schools, or at least their English 
departments, have recognized poetry’s real importance and have 
made solid efforts to introduce it to their students. I know this 
is not a popular judgment, for during the past few years we 
have grown accustomed to hearing exactly the opposite. The 
chorus of critics has been expanded considerably so that now it 
includes not only the college English professor, but engineers, 
natural scientists and, indeed, even admirals. They remind us 
that we have entered an age of vulgar literacy which marks its 
students with a conspicuous innocence of grammatical correct- 
ness and an absolute ignorance of the sensitive and precise use 
of language which is poetry. And this lamentable state of af- 
fairs, they conclude, is clearly the responsibility of the secondary 
teacher. 


To answer this charge, I would have to observe, first of all, 
that I have seen in my time too many high school seniors who 
know poetry and appreciate its discrete way of defining the truth 
of things to conclude that it is being universally mismanaged in 
pre-college curricula. But I will say this: the number of such 
students is not large and, at least from my experience, I would 
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suggest that they are more often women than men and, not 
surprisingly, they are usually declared literature majors before 
they enroll as freshmen. The question, then, becomes, why do 
not more students reveal this affection and competence in literary 
matters? Why, especially, are so many of our young science 
and engineering students not only ignorant of, but contemptuous 
of the poet and his way of seeing the world and recording his 
vision ? 

Now there are many answers which can be and have been 
given to this question, the easiest and least accurate of which 
is to point a quivering finger at the secondary English teacher. 
One can also blame the unique and overpowering sloth of our 
current crop of young people, the apathy of parents, or indeed, 
the anti-spiritual, goods-gathering nature of modern society. To 
round things off, it is the accepted thing to fling a curse or two 
at television and the comic book. I have at one time or another 
heard all of these things mentioned, either singly or in con- 
junction, and with more or less relevance. But I have yet to hear 
what strikes me as the most reasonable answer of all, and, that 
is, that poetry itself is responsible. 


Let me try to explain what I have in mind. As I have hinted 
earlier, poetry, even more than the other arts, depends for its 
success upon shared experience. The creative impulse, which 
causes a poem to be made, arises from the emotional and intel- 
lectual reaction of a sensitive person to some aspect of human 
experience—whether that reaction issue in a hymn of joy or 
a cry of anguish—and the work of the poet is to condense 
and order his perception of experience into permanent form 
so that it can be apprehended and judged by the reader. But 
what I would emphasize is that it cannot be so perceived or 
apprehended—the “shock of recognition” cannot conceivably 
be transmitted—unless the reader has some sounding board 
against which to test its authenticity, and that sounding board 
must necessarily be a similar experience on the part of the 
reader. More than anything else, then, poetry is a mature art, 
and demands maturity of those who would understand it. With- 
out this, there is little possibility of our helping students to erect 
anything like a meaningful aesthetic value system... that is 
to say, the ability to judge between the good poem and the bad, 
the true and the false. 


It seems to me that this is a fundamental problem con- 
nected with the teaching of literature which is only seldom 
recognized. Certainly it is a problem which our colleagues in 
mathematics and the sciences do not have to face in precisely 
the same form. To be sure, the chemist requires a “‘shared ex- 
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perience” in order to make Lavoisier meaningful to his students, 
but it is one which he can arrange with the tubes and burners 
of the laboratory. And he has the additional advantage which 
arises out of the cumulative, rational nature of his discipline. 
Relying upon the step-by-step progression which has character- 
ized the development of the sciences, he can, with some precision, 
fix the level of difficulty of his presentation to match the capa- 
bilities of his students. But the teacher of Shakespeare, who 
wishes to quicken his students to the mystery of love, the joy 
of parenthood, or the pain and wastefulness of death, has a 
problem of a different kind. His is a non-cumulative, essentially 
non-rational discipline which, by its nature, will not easily order 
itself into codified levels of difficulty. You cannot quantify love 
or death, nor can an experience of these things be artificially 
provided. Poetry’s laboratory is and must remain the human 
heart and spirit. 


What this implies in effect is that the meaning of a poem 
to a young person must necessarily be partial. It is well, then, 
that we recognize that he will come away from the experience 
which is the poem, not wholly able to say that this is the way 
things truly are. But if he has been taught to detect consistency 
and sincerity, if he knows how to follow the drift of a poem on 
its own terms, then he should, at least, be able to say that this 
is the way things probably are, that this is the way they ought 
to be. In short, he will have intimations of the truth of the poem 
which a later reading will confirm; he will realize that, if he 
does not now feel this way about the experience, then this is 
the way he will feel, or ought to feel about it. And, most impor- 
tant, it will be clear to him that poetry represents not only 
knowledge, but a way of knowing, a way of seeing man and 
the world. He will gain respect for the subjective or intuitive 
as an eternally valid way of discovering truth. 


But I am convinced in my own mind that the ability to 
distinguish between the poem as meaning, and poetry as re- 
flecting a discrete way of viewing things, is the most difficult 
problem facing the young student. And it cannot be left to his 
own ingenuity, for when it is, he is bound to look upon the poetic 
as competing with and in conflict with the scientific. He will 
balance objectivity against subjectivity, the scientist against the 
poet. And at his level of understanding and experience he will 
declare himself for the reality which his eye apprehends and 
verifies. He will trust his eye but not his half-formed heart. 
Unless he can be made to realize that man has learned to ap- 
proach truth in both ways, and that these are not in conflict 
but rather are complementary, each with its own values and 
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limitations, then he will quickly learn to be not only bored with 
his poem but contemptuous of its maker. And a rich mode of 
thought will be closed to him, probably forever. His heart will 
likely remain half-formed. 


Our first duty in the classroom, then, is to expose our stu- 
dents to poetry’s possibilities and to equip them with the respect, 
perception, and skills which will allow them to realize these 
possibilities in the years to come. Before all else, they must 
come to know something about how a poem works. By this I 
mean that the poet should be represented as he truly is... as 
a sensitive, virile craftsman of his chosen art. I really believe 
that this is the rock upon which most of our young men, the en- 
gineers and scientists, founder. Their intellectual heroes, during 
their late teens, are men who have a genius for putting compli- 
cated things together, men who have concrete objectives ...a 
bridge, a skyscraper, or perhaps a mathematics formula... 
and who know how to solve the problems of their craft. And 
they come to literature believing that the poet is a lonely, mystical 
creature, wind-blown, frail, and decidedly odd. In their imagi- 
nations, they place him beneath the arms of a towering oak, 
under dark and foreboding skies, waiting . . . with a quill in 
one hand and a rose in the other... . for the inspiration which 
presumably will come with the next flash of lightning. 


Without a doubt this is the wildly romantic misconception 
with which we start and it must be corrected at the very outset. 
If we are to make the poet understandable to our students we 
must remove him from the craggy mountain-top and put him 
to work at a desk. We should not spend too much time marveling 
at the fact that Keats wrote a sonnet in a few hours after mid- 
night, but rather take that sonnet apart and show our students 
how it has been welded together. I do not share the conviction 
that poetry is so fragile and finely spun as to disintegrate when 
it is analyzed. One look at the poet’s worksheet will indicate that 
he doesn’t share it either. Nor do I believe that discussions of 
form, proportion, and structure are necessarily dull. Metaphor, 
rhyme, assonance, alliteration, the nuances of construction, the 
precision, economy, and beauty of language—these are the ele- 
ments which go into the making of a poem, and they must be 
understood, not as abstractions, but rather as the concrete tools 
which the poet uses in the exercise of his craft. 


And finally, when we have finished, the elements will come 
back together again and the poem’s meaning and its method 
will be fused and fixed—it will be whole and entire. And the 
student will at last look upon the poet as one who truly under- 
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stands. “He will know that it is not to science or philosophy 
that the poet owes his understanding but to his profounder ap- 
preciation of the strange situation in which we find ourselves, 
to his sense of the pitiful estate of man who, with all the forces 
of nature proclaiming an alien creed, still holds to his intuitions, 
who knows and knows well that he cannot support himself other- 
wise than by clinging to his passion for justice, his trust in the 
affections of the heart, his love of the lovely, his lonely struggle 
for the best.”! And he will appreciate that it is to the poet’s 
exploration of human nature and not to the scientist’s search 
of the material world that we must look if we are to come to 
some understanding of our most pressing problems. These prob- 
lems, like poetry, are rooted, not in the world, but in the mind 
and heart of man. And in the years ahead they will be solved, 
I have hope, not if we exalt science at the expense of poetry, 
but only when both are recognized as complementary, edifying, 
and very human activities. And this is the task of the teacher 
of English. I cannot think of one more important. 





(1) W. M. Dixon, The Human Situation, Galaxy Books, 1958, p. 437. 
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ACTION TOWARDS IMPROVING THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH: 
VAGUE OR FOCUSED? 


Geo. Winchester Stone, Jr.* 


The chairman has noted the Basic Issues Report as a docu- 
ment to stimulate thought. Question: What kind of thought? 
Further question: Will thought lead to sensible action? It is 
good to talk, even perhaps to talk for a long time, about issues 
if only to get them clearly in mind. But if the issues are real 
they should beget action to resolve them. 


For my sins and for my salary I must keep an eye on what 
is going on in the field of modern languages and literatures. 
Somewhat to my amazement I find at least fourteen active proj- 
ects afoot in the country to do something towards improving the 
teaching of English: 


1) The College Entrance Examination Board has estab- 
lished a Commission on English (with a 19-point program 
focusing on the curriculum in writing and literature for stu- 
dents preparing to enter four-year colleges). 

2) The National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals has a program of about 45 points concerned with many 
aspects of English in the secondary schools, including listening, 
speaking, and the impact of contemporary mass media of commu- 
nication. 

3) The NCTE has newly appointed a Commission on Artic- 
ulation, a Commission on Myth, National Legend and Folklore, 
and is proposing an ad hoc committee to prepare a request for 
funds from the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

4) The American Council of Learned Societies has gained 
funds for summer institutes in the humanities, including English 
literature. 

5) Florida State University has afoot a program for ar- 
ticulation in the school systems of five counties in and about 
Tallahassee. 

6) The Yale Master of Arts in Teaching program is seek- 
ing to work an articulated study with the North Haven school 
system. 

7) Dartmouth is still working out a $50,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation to improve the teaching of Freshman 
English. 

8) Carnegie Tech, the University of Pittsburgh, and the 
school systems there are working on a Ford-Mellon grant of 





*Professor of English at New York University and Executive Secretary of the Modern 
Language Association. This and the two following articles were presented at a panel of 
the 1960 annual Conference. 
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$75,000 to develop articulation between secondary school and 
college for gifted students in English and History. 

9) The University of Michigan is concentrating on teacher- 
preparation in English composition in the counties easily within 
reach of Ann Abor. 

10) The Illinois Association of Teachers of English seems 
to be focusing primarily on ec .aposition. 

11) The Texas Joint English Committee for Schools and 
Colleges is in the throes of curriculum examination, and is re- 
viewing basic issues. 

12) The College English Association in the San Francisco 
Bay area is working towards definition of the subject and im- 
provement in reading and writing. 

13) The School and College Conference on English con- 
tinues studies and reports by its language and literature com- 
mittees on improved teaching in the independent schools. 

14) The Folger Library may appoint a committee to deal 
with materials for the improved teaching of Shakespeare. 


These projects and others, prodded by Dr. Conant’s report 
on the American high school, and by the bombardment our 
English profession is getting in waves of increased virulence 
in the public press, suggest that more programs for betterment 
will follow. Delaware is awake, Colorado is moving, and New 
York State seems to be alive. 


We all complain of the lack of wherewithal to carry out 
effective programs. We all complain of classes too large for 
effective criticism of writing assignments, we complain of low 
salaries, of excess committee work, of students from such vary- 
ing backgrounds that we can only find common interests in the 
immediate foreground (so we scrap over literary tradition), 
and we complain of a dozen other irritations. 


Suppose a great force were to come to the aid of the teach- 
ing of English in the way, let us say, of Federal appropriations 
equal in amount to those now being given to improve the teach- 
ing of science, mathematics, or modern foreign languages (some 
seventy million dollars). Suppose you were called to a congres- 
sional hearing to testify as to the need for federal aid, the pro- 
gram which it might well support, and the owtcome you would 
foresee as a result of this aid. What would you say? Could you 
make a really convincing case for tax expenditure for our sub- 
ject?, and what would you concentrate upon? How would you 
define English? How would you explain its sequential nature, 
both on its literary and composition side, and what statements 
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would you make about improved teacher training? But a ques- 
tion more basic for the legislators: How similar would your 
statement be to that of your supervisor, that of your fellow in 
the next classroom, and to yours, and yours, and yours? What 
centrality of understanding and unanimity of point of view 
would these hypothetical congressmen gain from your state- 
ments? Would they gather from them that you understand the 
total complexity of the problem or that you are hacking away 
at fragments? 


My whole plea, as I am invited to discuss these matters 
with groups throughout the country, is that we concentrate on 
these questions, for I believe that the teaching of English has 
drifted into a state of near chaos throughout the school system 
in this country. I believe that the basic problem facing each 
English teacher is to define what “English” is, to recognize its 
limitations, then to institute and maintain a program of teaching 
it. The term, of course, has a two-fold meaning. It refers to 
writing and speaking with both correctness and power. It also 
embodies a full critical and aesthetic understanding of that mag- 
nificent heritage of the literature of England and America for 
the past twelve hundred years, together with some knowledge of 
the wellsprings of Western thought which have nourished that 
great tradition. 


Perhaps the extremely bad writing which seems to be a 
norm throughout our school system is a manifestation of grow- 
ing pains, the outgrowth of a period in which we adjust to 
unthought-of bigness in our school population. But the results 
are unpleasant to contemplate not only in the secondary school, 
but in the colleges, graduate schools, and in the postgraduate 
writings of scholars. As editor of PMLA I have been astonished 
to find that each of the 250 articles printed therein during my 
term has had to be returned to its author at least once, not 
only that he might profit from the critical commentary of spe- 
cialist readers, but most often for lack of effectiveness in style. 


Twice in the last six years prize contests for readable books 
of scholarship in the modern languages and literatures (prizes 
guaranteeing publication and offering a purse of $1,000 to boot) 
have had to be discontinued in the MLA because among the 
works of the contestants none was deemed worthy. Dull writing, 
inability on the part of the authors to accept the very first 
artistic challenge of written work—for visualizing a literate, 
serious, but wide audience, and a tempering of the words to 
reach it with verve—characterized the entries. 
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The writing component of “English” is sequential, incre- 
mental, and exciting. It needs practice, thoughtful criticism, and 
more practice all along the way. It seems to be getting neither 
the practice nor the meaningful critical comment all along the 
way. And the darkness at the top of the stairs will continue 
unless more light is thrown upon the staircase all the way up 
from the bottom. 


The values of the literary component of English are se- 
quential and incremental. They reside in enlargement of the 
mind by an experience of discovery and recognition, new dis- 
covery and association based upon increased recognition. The 
process is founded upon a continuous furnishing of the mind, 
first with such basic matter as mythology, folklore and fairy 
tale, Biblical lore, and national legends, which, interwoven in- 
extricably into the moving pieces of our literary heritage, form 
the texture of allusion and symbol. Recognized in new combi- 
nations and different surroundings, these give a sense of depth 
and penetration—striking root into a far foretime, at once excit- 
ing and illuminating. 


These basic elements of literary content have been forsaken 
by and large in the schools. Now almost anything goes under 
the rubric “English.” It has lost its boundaries, and in the 
schools tends to put forth its arm like that of an amoeba—here 
and then there—to absorb anything in its way that seems to be 
of momentary interest. The loss in this aimless process is great. 
The chaotic result is saddening. 


Yet who knows, perhaps it is not profane to apply, in closing, 
Yeats’s lines to the uneasy situation, and the uneasy awakening 
that begins to show among us: 


Turning and turning in a widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the center [has not held] ... 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity ... 

[Yet] somewhere in the sands [of our intellectual] desert 
A shape with a lion body and the head of a man, 

A gaze blank and pitiless as the sun, 

Is moving its slow thighs, while all about it 

Reel shadows of the indignant dessert birds. 


The stirring is there, the indignant desert birds are there, but 
whether we are slouching, understandingly, towards our Bethle- 
hem is another matter. 
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MEETING THE BASIC ISSUES: 
RESULTS OF A NATIONAL SURVEY 


Joseph Mersand* 


About the same time that the Conference on Basic Issues 
in the Teaching of English began in 1958, I started an investi- 
gation of my own into the state of English in the United States 
and the attitudes towards our discipline. What was at first de- 
signed as my report to the National Council of Teachers of 
English in my capacity as First Vice President has now mush- 
roomed into a full-length book manuscript which happily will 
be published late in 1960 as Attitudes Toward the Teaching of 
English—1958-1960. A brief summary of replies from about 500 
respondents to my inquiries appeared in the Fall 1959 English 
Record under the title “Teaching English—Coast to Coast.” 
Since the publication of that article, I have received the follow- 
ing additional replies: 

1. Managers of college bookstores—106 

2. Managers of commercial bookstores—160 

3. Directors of college libraries—400 


The data thus obtained represent probably the largest collection 
of opinions about the teaching of English and recommendations 
for improvement to be collected in a single volume. 


In this paper, I shall discuss but three aspects of the teach- 
ing of English as they relate to some of the Basic Issues: 


1. Reading and Appreciation of Literature 
2. Written Composition 
3. Teacher Preparation 


Basic Issues Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 are concerned with the teach- 
ing of literature. I have already discussed the views of librarians 
of Public Libraries in cities of populations of 50,000 and over 
in my “English Meets the Challenge’. Likewise, I have given 
the views of many prominent publishers.2 What I should like to 
present here, as an indication of the book-buying and reading 
habits, are the views of managers of college bookstores and man- 
agers of commercial (non-college affiliated) bookstores. They 
were all asked six questions pertaining to books and their replies 
are significant for those who are concerned with developing 
lifelong reading habits in their students. 


Replies from Managers of College Bookstores and Commercial 
Bookstores 





*Chairman, English Department, Jamaica High School, New York City; former President 
of the National Council of Teachers of English and the New York State English Council. 
(1) English Journal, February, 1960, pp. 68-70 

(2) Ibid, p. 70 
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Question 1: 

Are college students buying more or fewer books, other 
than their required textbooks, than their predecessors of 10, 20, 
or 30 years ago, depending upon your association with college 
students? 


College Stores Commercial Stores 

Yes— 83.9% 61.87% 

No— 3.7% Total—106 17.5% Total—160 
Uncertain—12.1% 30% 

Question 2: 


Are they buying more of the quality non-fiction books than 
before? 


College Stores Commercial Stores 
Yes— 81.1% 64.37% 

No— 8.49% 11.08% 
Uncertain—. 10.37% 23.07% 

Question 3: 


Has the availability of the quality paperbacks made any 
impact upon their buying habits? 


College Stores Commercial Stores 
Yes— 97.16% 78.75% 

No— 2.77% 2.5% 
Uncertain— 18.75% 

Question 4: 


On the basis of your experience, would you say that college 
students today have better tastes in reading than before? 


College Stores Commercial Stores 
Yes— 56.6% 49.37% 

No— 16.98% 20.62% 
Uncertain— 26.4% 30% 

Question 5: 


Do you believe that college students today are developing 
lifetime habits of reading good books for their pleasure, their 
self-improvement, their search for the better things in life? 


College Stores Commercial Stores 
Yes— 63.20% 53.75% 

No— 20.75% 20.62% 
Uncertain— 16.03% 25.62% 

Question 6: 


Do you agree with the current criticism of poor reading 
habits of college students we so often read in the popular maga- 
zines ? 


College Stores Commercial Stores 
Yes— 33.01% 28.12% 

No— 47.17% 46.87% 
Uncertain— 18.86% 25% 
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It is encouraging indeed to note that, with some differences 
in percentages, the opinions of managers of college bookstores 
and non-college affiliated bookstores would warrant the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. Present-day students are buying more books, other than 
their textbooks, than their predecessors of 10, 20, or 30 years 
ago. 

2. They are buying more of the quality non-fiction. 

3. The availability of quality paperbacks has made an im- 
pact in almost every college bookstore represented and in 78% 
of the commercial bookstores. 

4. A majority of the college bookstores managers and 49% 
of the commercial bookstore managers believe that they have 
better tastes in reading than their predecessors. 

5. A majority of the bookstore managers believe that to- 
day’s college students are developing lifetime reading habits. 

6. Only about one third of the bookstore managers agree 
with the current criticism of reading found in the popular press. 
Almost one half do not agree. 

Views on Written Composition 

Basic Issues Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15 are concerned with the 
teaching of written composition. Among the educators, civil 
service administrators, business executives, etc. who were asked 
to make recommendations for the improvement of written com- 
positions there were many who responded. Following are the 
main suggestions (a total of 76 were offered) arranged in cate- 
gories. The name of the institution indicates the source of the 
suggestions which came from college presidents, heads of English 
departments, directors of Freshman composition, etc. 


1. More writing in high school 
(Alabama, Boston, Brown, Case I.T., Harvard, Kansas, 
Maine, Oberlin, M.I.T., Ohio State, Oregon, Princeton, 
Rhode Island, Rutgers, Southwestern, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Yale.) 

2. Careful correction by instructor 

(Cincinnati, Chicago, Carnegie I.T., Oberlin, M.I.T., Ohio 

State, Rhode Island, Rutgers, Southwestern.) 

More instruction and experience in writing simple exposition 

(Alaska, Carnegie I.T., Texas.) 

Practice in essay and report writing 

(Oklahoma) 

More exercise in analytical writing 

(Stanford) 

Very specific instructions for each assignment 

(Cincinnati) 
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7. Encouragement of students to take pride in expressing them- 
selves 
(U. S. Air Force Academy) 

8. Insistence upon high quality; training in neatness and 
accuracy 
(Southwestern) 

9. More short themes with careful correction 
(Colorado, Ohio State) 

10. Conditions to be established to permit teachers of English 
to have time needed for thoughtful criticism of student 
essays 
(Brown, Chicago) 

11. Training in writing in the whole curriculum as well as the 
English section of it 
(Bowling Green 8.U.) 

12. The stress on more effective teaching of the art of writing 
(New Hampshire) 

13. The development among public school teachers of an aware- 
ness of the importance of composition in all phases of edu- 
cation 
(Louisiana 8.U.) 

14. More uniform and extensive teaching of writing throughout 
the junior high school and high school years 
(Vermont) 

15. Insistence upon the importance of the fundamental disci- 
plines in written composition 
(Amherst, Brown, North Carolina) 

16. One theme of 500 words per month—minimum through all 
three years of high school 
(Maine) 


It is obvious from these recommendations that more practice 
in writing and more correction of students’ writing would please 
college teachers of English. Their answers indicate the kind of 
writing they would prefer to a greater degree. Those who have 
asked for more frequent writing and more careful correction in 
the secondary schools are well aware of the time required to 
carry out such a program. Hence, it is not surprising that 20 
college respondents made recommendations that, in their opinion, 
would make it humanly possible for the secondary school teachers 
to mark all the compositions necessary for an adequate program. 


Recommendations for English Teachers’ Load 
in Secondary School 


1. Establish reasonable work load requirements for secondary 
English teachers 
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(Boston, Brigham Young, Michigan, Ohio State, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah) 
Specifics 
a) 60-65 students in classes of 20-22 (Cornell) 
b) Four classes—maximum of 80 students (U. of Conn.) 
c) Four classes of 25 students a piece (Arkansas) 
d) No more than 100 students (Case I.T.) 
e) Fewer sections of fewer pupils (U. of Nashville) 
f) Reduce number of students (Cincinnati, Colorado, Flor- 
ida, Kansas) 

2. Persuade authorities to lighten burden of English teachers 
(Carnegie I.T., Chicago) 

3. Relieve English teachers of “fringe” assignments—extra- 
curricular activities, P.T.A. non-academic functions (Ohio 
State College of Engineering) 


I regret that space does not permit the inclusion of the 
recommendations of distinguished leaders of business, civil serv- 
ice, the newspaper and magazine editors, legislators, judges, and 
deans of law schools.’ 


Preparation of English Teachers 


Basic Issues Nos. 22-35 are concerned with the better prepa- 
ration of teachers of English. Recommendations for improving 
the teacher-training programs came from all classes of corres- 
pondents; from college presidents to the Member of the House 
of Representatives from South Dakota. Limitations of space will 
permit the recommendations only of the college personnel which 
follow: 


1. More stress in college on basic courses and less on method- 
ology. 
(Bonham, Dean, Alabama) 


2. The training of students who are going into English teach- 
ing needs careful review. A truly functional program, which 
emphasizes reading, writing, speaking and listening, should 
supplant the usual series of courses in education taken only 
to meet the demands of teacher certification 
(Arkansas) 


8. Reduced requirements in education for high school certifi- 
cation. Five semester hours of practice teaching plus six 
semester hours of theory is more than enough. 

(American University) 


4. Many members of the Department feel that Liberal Arts 





(3) They are quoted in detail in my Attitudes toward English Teaching, scheduled for late 
1960 publication by the Chilton Company, Philadelphia 
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education for future teachers of English should be stressed, 
rather than courses in methodology. 
(Boston University) 


Improve the training of teachers in their subject matter. 
(Colorado University) 


. many teachers in the secondary schools are themselves 
inadequately prepared . . . Too many teachers are certified 
for work which does not excel the level of the college sopho- 
more survey course. Many teachers colleges do not have ade- 
quate offering of high level and genre courses, and their 
students count as work in their special field, courses in edu- 
cation. We must all work to keep the hours of education 
required for permanent certification to a maximum of eigh- 
teen and we need to plump increasingly for the M.A. in 
English. 

(Cornell) 

. college students preparing to teach English in high 
schools should, perhaps, have their course requirements in- 
creased. A course in linguistics might be especially valuable 
to them. 

(University of Delaware) 


. The Iowa Council of Teachers of English, which is exerting 


very strong pressure upon the colleges in Iowa, is exerting 
that pressure to increase the requirements of teacher train- 
ing in subject matter to thirty hours. 

(Drake University) 


. The Council can help instruction in English by championing 


... better college training in subject matter. 

(University of Connecticut) 

...N.C.T.E. can be of best service to us by doing all pos- 
sible to encourage and support by every means available the 
better preparation of prospective teachers of English on the 
secondary levels. It might, for example, tactfully continue 
with the evaluation of college programs for English teachers, 
with secondary teaching needs very particularly in mind. 
Our English Department seems convinced of the need for 
more training in language fundamentals and more attention 
to practical problems that are likely to be encountered by 
teachers in our secondary schools. 

(Emory) 

. continuing to emphasize the necessity for high school 
English teachers to receive a strong under-graduate major 
in English. This should include work in the English lan- 
guage, composition, and British and American literature. 
(University of Idaho) 
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12. By bending its efforts to the sponsorship of adequate stand- 
ards of preparation and proficiency of teachers . . . the Na- 
tional Council can assist markedly in up-grading the pro- 
fession. 

(University of Michigan) 

13. The Council should emphasize to all teacher training colleges 
and universities and to the high school teachers themselves 
that they improve, deepen and strengthen instruction in the 
subject-matter of English language and literature. Instruc- 
tion in the methodology of English teaching need not be 
given any more emphasis than at present. 

(Purdue) 

14, ... by insisting that they be specifically trained in subject 
matter. 

(University of Rhode Island) 

15. The Council can be most helpful in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the subject matter content of English courses at 
all levels. Unless a teacher knows very thoroughly literature 
written in English and the English language, and unless he 
is enthusiastic about this material, he cannot be a very 
effective instrument in training children and young people. 
(State University of South Dakota) 
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THE BASIC ISSUES AND THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Hans Gottschalk* 


The framers of the Basic Issues understandably prefaced 
them by a question of definition—what is English? The questions 
raised as requisite to any answer are largely horizontal in nature 
—they indicate the diversity of the field. Perhaps there are more 
Englishes than one. New York City has its language arts at the 
elementary level, its English language arts at the junior high 
level, and its English-Speech language arts at the senior high 
level. Is this but a somewhat trying yet necessary attempt at 
terminology for what are after all different Englishes? Similarly, 
some elementary language arts activities (dramatics, library, 
journalism) become in turn Junior High clubs and Senior High 
electives. 

The Junior High School surely owes its very existence to 
the belief that the trying emotional time of adolescence calls 
for a gradual shift from self-contained elementary classroom to 
departmentalized high school. The size of today’s Senior high 
school—a product of school centralization, urban growth and 
rapid population rise—has but confirmed the need for such grad- 
uated change. And the fact that this level includes the widest 
range of individual difference offers still another reason. 

Early adolescence, with its concentrated emotional change 
and adjustment and parallel slowing of mental development, 
often finds its educational resolution in programs variously called 
unit, blocktime, core. Most often these combine English and 
Social Studies, completely in the seventh year and less so re- 
spectively in the eighth and ninth years. I have taught in such 
a program and understand both its problems and its great possi- 
bilities. Another frequent practice allots two periods to English, 
usually together in early Junior High, often separated in time 
and aspect later. I address myself briefly to the transitional 
English of the Junior High School. 

Elementary level English is primarily one of imitative 
recognition, of experiencing, of interweaving of skills in greatly 
varied activities. The teaching of literature is one of enjoyment, 
of expression, of make-believe. Verbalization through listening, 
speaking, reading, dominates. This listing is of course merely 
suggestive, not inclusive. 

In the early adolescent, verbalization continues, and in fact 
accelerates. Need we not take advantage of this characteristic 
to try the possibilities of the language patterns already acquired 





*Executive Secretary, New York State English Council; State University College of Educa- 
tion, Geneseo 
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as habitual behavior? Ought we to try the possibilities of word 
order changes for emphasis, inversion, variations in modifiers, 
and the like? Can we develop ability to catch the ready oral 
verbalization in writing, treating the latter primarily as con- 
tinuation of the former and less as separate mode? In literature 
is this not the time for breadth rather than depth, to accumulate 
a wide range of literary experience as base for the subsequent 
years of sharp mental growth? 

The early adolescent’s increased interest in self and his 
relationship to others would seem to urge exploring the varieties 
or language and language use, of adaptability, of language 
change and a general shift to awareness of, rather than activities 
in, language. Similarities between oral and written English 
(punctuation, sentence patterns) and among the modes and 
media of communication might be stressed. In short, English for 
the early adolescent might well represent the greatest extension 
of the elementary language arts approach. 

Let us now consider the later adolescent reach into greater 
abstraction, even into conceptual thinking. Must this not be 
matched in its turn by an appropriate “English”? Perhaps the 
simpler logical relationships within the sentence suggest them- 
selves for inductive treatment, extended then to paragraph and 
even longer length, in natural continuum. 


We might highlight the differences between oral and written 
language and among the communication skills, and for many stu- 
dents even the concept of note-taking while listening and read- 
ing as the converse of outlining while speaking or writing. The 
continued self concern of the later adolescent ought to lend itself 
to an even greater self-awareness of how language works in one, 
the recognition of patterns long used subconsciously now delib- 
erately caught and utilized. 


In literature, the earlier variety of experience ought now 
to serve as springboard for deeper insights into particular works, 
for some effort to establish a literary approach as such, usable 
for any example of a type or genre. Literature ought gradually 
to be treated more as an art in its own right—the poem as 
poem—and not only in the what-if-I-were-Wyatt Earp sense. 
To the enjoyment of feeling through literature ought to be added 
the feeling of enjoyment of literature for its own sake, the 
beginnings of aesthetic consideration. And if I may allude to 
State University President Hamilton’s address of last evening, 
this would seem to be the time to introduce youngsters to the 
complementary function of science and poetry, and therefore of 
scientific and poetic language, of fact and fiction; or to put it 
another way, to think of language as a single entity with infinite 
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variations from the primarily objective to the primarily subjec- 
tive. The natural delight in language characteristic of this level 
ought to be cultivated to its fullest possible flowering. 


I have tried to sketch but one person’s views on Junior High 
English in very limited terms. I have done so to suggest that it 
is one of the Englishes which go to answer the question of what 
is English. As such it must build upon the elementary language 
arts and be in its turn articulated with the departmentalized 
and diversified curricula of high school and college. And all these 
Englishes require common yet somewhat differing English teach- 
er preparation. Thus the Basic Issues inevitably hang together 
and demand the most conscientious articulation, horizontal and 
vertical, of which we are unitedly capable. 
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THE DUAL PROGRESS PLAN 
Glen Heathers* 


In 1958, the new Experimental Teaching Center at New 
York University, in cooperation with the school systems at Long 
Beach and Ossining, New York, began a demonstration test of 
a new plan for organizing instruction in the elementary school. 
This “‘dual progress plan” was developed by George D. Stoddard, 
Chancellor of New York University. The five-year (1958-63) 
test of the plan is being financed by grants from the Ford Foun- 
dation. 


In this panel, my job is to outline the features of the dual 
progress plan and to point out ways in which the plan does (or 
should) affect the teaching of reading and the language arts. 

The dual progress plan is intended to improve the quality 
of education offered all children in the elementary school. It aims 
to do this by having all teachers be full-time specialists in teach- 
ing one or two curricular areas, and by new arrangements for 
grouping and advancing pupils in the different areas. 

In most elementary schools today, under the “self-contained 
classroom” plan, the teacher is responsible for teaching the class 
all, or almost all, curricular areas. True, in many school systems, 
specialist teachers are provided in art, music, and physical edu- 
cation. But even where these specialists are used, teachers still 
are asked to cover an unreasonably broad range of subject mat- 
ter—English and the language arts, social studies, science, and 
mathematics. Most teachers’ background course work and their 
interests focus in just one or two curricular areas. In the re- 
maining areas, they very often lack the knowledge and the 
enthusiasm that are required for effective, inspirational teaching. 
As a result, they may slight important areas—science, or the 
social studies, or the language arts, or mathematics. Because 
elementary schools are asking teachers to cover subject matter 
they know very little about, many pupils are being denied the 
stimulation and guidance they need to realize their full learning 
potentialities in one or more important areas of the curriculum. 

The dual progress plan seeks to correct this situation by 
having all teachers specialize in teaching only the one or two 
curricular areas they know best and like best to teach. Instead 
of serving as common-branches teachers at one grade level, 
teachers now become specialists in teaching children a curricular 
area—mathematics, science, the English-social studies “core,” 
art, music, or physical education—at all levels of work offered in 





*Director, Experimental Teaching Center School of Education, New York University. This 


and the two following articles were presented at the Elementary level panel of the 1960 
Conference. 
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the elementary school. Now, it is hoped, all pupils can be taught 
each curricular area by teachers who know the subject well, like 
to teach it, and know how to teach it to young children. 


Another limitation of the self-contained classroom plan is 
that the usual grade-level structure keeps the pupil in the same 
class group while he studies all subjects, even though his level 
of advancement and his rate of learning may be low in one sub- 
ject (perhaps art), average in another subject (perhaps social 
studies), and high in another subject (perhaps science). The 
dual progress plan corrects this situation by grouping pupils for 
each curricular area so that those making up a science class, or 
an art class, have achieved about the same level of advancement 
in the subject, and have about the same level of ability to ad- 
vance further in the subject. 


There is one other major feature of the self-contained class- 
room that the dual progress plan modifies. This is the fact that, 
in all curricular areas, all pupils in a given grade are offered 
the same basic learning fare during the year, even though some 
are advanced and some retarded in each area, and even though 
some bright pupils can learn the subject several times as fast as 
some of the slower learners. 


The dual progress plan takes its name from the provisions 
it makes for breaking this lock-step of the grade-level curricu- 
lum. It provides two bases for progress in the different curricu- 
lar areas, that is, “dual progress.”’ Grade-level grouping and the 
grade-level course of study are retained in just two curricular 
areas—the English-social studies “core,’’ and physical education. 
The assumption is made that the English-social studies area con- 
tains the great bulk of the learning materials our society re- 
quires all its members to master. Everyone must learn to read 
and write, and must learn enough about our society and about 
the “rules of the game” to be an accepted and effective member 
of society. Because all must learn these “cultural imperatives” in 
the English-social studies area, progress from grade to grade in 
the dual progress plan depends solely on mastering them. 


The dual progress plan provides for non-grade level group- 
ing and advancement in science, mathematics, art, and music. 
These subjects are called “cultural electives” since our society 
does not demand, or expect, all its members to master them. 
Indeed, aside from the basic skills of simple arithmetic, these 
subjects are treated as specializations for the gifted few. Recog- 
nizing this fact, the dual progress plan groups pupils in these 
subjects without regard to grade level, and provides for different 
rates of advancement so that slow learners may progress along 
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the curricular sequence at a moderate pace, while rapid learners 
may progress as fast as their talents permit. It is expected that, 
before leaving grade school, many pupils studying under the 
dual progress plan will have advanced to levels of work in 
mathematics, or science, or the arts, that now are taught in the 
senior high school. 


The dual progress plan currently is being tried with all 
pupils in grades 3 through 6 in all of the elementary schools at 
Long Beach, Long Island, and Ossining, Westchester County, 
New York. Extension of the plan into grades 7 and 8 of the 
junior high school is under way. 


Evaluation of the plan is mainly the task of the Experi- 
mental Teaching Center at New York University. The research 
evaluation calls for comparing what pupils learned previously 
under the self-contained classroom plan with what they learn 
under the dual progress plan. Also, the research evaluation in- 
cludes measures of personal-social adjustment and of pupils’ 
interests in different areas of the curriculum. Measures also are 
being obtained of parents’, teachers’, and pupils’ attitudes toward 
the plan. 


Now, how does the dual progress plan differ from the self- 
contained classroom as far as the teaching of reading and the 
language arts is concerned? 

First, from grade 3 upward, this area is taught by full-time 
specialist teachers of the “core.” The core specialist (who teaches 
one morning and one afternoon class, two hours each) is expected 
to be (or become) proficient in teaching this basic curricular 
area to elementary pupils at any grade level. This calls for spe- 
cial knowledge, interests, and teaching skills in reading, the 
language arts, and the social studies. Also, it calls for the ability 
to teach according to the “core” approach, integrating reading 
and the language arts with the social studies. 

Second, the core teacher is not required to teach mathema- 
tics, science, art, or music. He is free to concentrate his teaching 
in the area he knows and likes best to teach. 


Third, the dual progress plan makes promotion from grade 
to grade dependent entirely upon progress in the core or “cul- 
tural imperatives” area. Promotion does not depend at all on 
progress in mathematics, science, art, music, or physical edu- 
cation. It is recommended that mastery of the basic requirements 
of a grade level be necessary for promotion, though there may 
be exceptions to this recommendation. 


Fourth, it is assumed that many learning problems now 
being turned over to specialists in remedial reading or speech 
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will be manageable by the core specialist because of her special 
competencies. 


Fifth, the plan allows a school system, if it has a period 
available for this purpose, to provide differentiated instruction 
in reading or the language arts during the non-grade-level half 
of the day. Some pupils can have remedial reading, some can 
have speech work, some creative writing, and some work in a 
foreign language during such an additional period. 

Sixth, the dual progress plan, by virtue of teacher special- 
ization, permits the core teacher to concentrate all her in-service 
education in this area. This should mean a more thorough and 
rapid development through in-service work. 


Seventh, the dual progress plan offers the setting for a new 
department in the education of elementary teachers. This is the 
new 5th-year (Master’s) program “888” at New York Univer- 
sity’s School of Education. The program will prepare elementary 
teachers in mathematics, or science, or the language arts-social 
studies core. Prospective core teachers, in this program will be 
required to have a bachelor’s degree with a major in literature, 
English, or a social science. They will receive training for gen- 
eral elementary teaching and, in addition, will be given special 
preparation in teaching the core in the intermediate grades. 
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THE ROLE OF THE LANGUAGE ARTS TEACHER 
IN THE DUAL PROGRESS PLAN 


Ruth F. Towne* 


The core program, which with physical education uses half 
the pupil’s school day, includes the cultural imperative of our 
Dual Progress Program. These imperatives for developing our 
best American citizens are the Language Arts and Social Studies. 
The good citizen in our country must be aware of the ways in 
which our present society is changing and developing through 
an understanding of the relationships of man in time, or our 
inheritance from history; an understanding of the relationships 
of man on our earth and in the universe, or geography; and an 
understanding of man’s relationships to himself and each other, 
or human relationships. The more we help a child understand 
these relationships, the more his day by day living involves the 
skillful use of communications. 

These communications take effect in forming the child’s 
personality, his attitudes, his concepts, through his listening, 
his speaking, his reading, and his writing. 

This alliance, then, of the Social Studies and Language Arts 
forms the area of work for which the core teacher is responsible. 

We in Ossining have approached our work in Core by con- 
sidering in which curriculum areas we particularly need thought 
and growth. There had been a rigidity in our way of working 
with our plans and our pupils. Core periods were almost com- 
pletely teacher-directed, with the work assigned in blanket fash- 
ion for the whole class. We found this out by sharing our experi- 
ences in various core meetings. 

In spite of a new scheduling, the insecurity of implementing 
an unknown program, the added burden of many meetings, core 
teachers have worked together since a year ago last September 
to find the richest and most efficient uses of core time. 

We have moved from the scheduling of separate periods for 
spelling, handwriting, language usage and so forth, to functional 
teaching through various types of composition. Instead of the 
almost complete autonomy of three elementary schools we now 
have a situation in which twenty-five core teachers work to- 
gether about six times a year as a group, on district committees 
of from three to five, in in-service courses and at grade level staff 
meetings. Whereas before we made almost complete use of only 
two series of basal texts—one for reading and one for social 
studies—now the whole reading program has permeated our 
activities. Basal texts are used only when necessary, workbooks 
vary sparingly. 





*Core Supervisor, Dual Progress Plan, Ossining 
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Since more and more the children are expected to plan and 
carry out work on their own both individually and in small 
groups, teachers have been working to build up libraries of sup- 
plementary texts in the individual classrooms. “Discrimination” 
is one of our key words. In the core curriculum laboratory there 
are many sample books, given by publishers or purchased for 
each grade of core. These books have two specific requirements: 
they should be chosen on a wide range of reading level, and they 
should contain reading interesting to that particular age or 
grade level. In the sixth grade room libraries, I would hope to 
find the Row Peterson sets of “Real People” on world citizens, 
some of the Landmark Wald Series, Ginn enrichment books, 
many different single social studies texts, such books as Kon 
Tiki, Nkruma’s Autobiography, Bennett’s Master Skylark. Core 
teachers definitely are building their own acquaintance with the 
best books for challenging and encouraging children to read 
independently. For group work there may be three to six copies 
of Heath’s Leaders in the Old World, Laidlaw’s History of the 
Old World and books of information for special studies of groups. 


Studies through mass media are continually carried on. The 
fast changing scene in Africa and Asia, the trips of National 
leaders throughout the world, the speed and activity in transpor- 
tation are unavoidable topics for study and discussion. Weekly 
newspapers are subscribed to by all core classes, daily news- 
papers by sixth and some fifth grades. Critical thinking is needed 
as scant summaries come over radio and television. Picture news- 
papers may convey disproportionate or inaccurate concepts. Ob- 
jective as the New York Times may be, what wrong concepts 
even we may form from such an article as “Krushchev Writes 
to P.S. 142.” Which front page would you rather your child 
would have seen on the day Chessman’s execution was reported? 
TV watchers can’t escape this news. Can we make our training 
of our growing citizens strong enough so that they not only can 
see through and withstand propaganda such as came through 
about the American plane shot down over Russia, but can lead 
and influence a summit conference such as the one starting now? 
We have a grave responsibility to see these events as clearly as 
we may, in order to communicate the truth and ways of finding it 
to our pupils. We must guide them in independent thinking and 
action in cooperation with other trusted and loyal citizens to keep 
our United State leadership and way of living. 

Trips to New York City and along the Hudson River furnish 
valuable experiences in every core group. People from our com- 
munity, from the UN, from the publishers come to our classes. 
Teachers take responsibility for working out trip routes, work- 
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sheets, reading material, and evaluations for these experiences, 
to make them an extension of the classroom outside the walls of 
the school. Studies of New York City, its transportation, history, 
international trade, problems of concentrated population furnish 
readiness for practice in all Language Arts areas. 

Our reading program includes reading from sets of litera- 
ture books. I remember that a story of “The House That Lived 
Upstairs” filled a delightful half-hour of reading together about 
a city house, mulling over the descriptive phrases, feeling the 
moods in the story. Literature of various kinds, orally or silently 
shared by all in a class, is part of our reading program. Reading 
and collecting poems, choral reading, dramatizing, are included. 
Important also is the reading aloud by the teacher, either at 
regular times or at any moment she can snatch. May Arbuthnot’s 
Time for Poetry is in every core room. 

We also take time often for writing—some planned and 
directed in the form of social studies reports but just as much 
in most classes for the child to express himself freely. We are 
preparing an Ossining District Guide on Creative Writing. 

This spring we produced our second issue of “Core Clip- 
pings,” a district publication with items identified only by grade, 
no names, no schools. The growth in understanding shown by 
opening doors for children to release their written words has 
been a happy realization for our whole core group of teachers. 
This year the publication was open for primary contributions 
also. (Second grade concepts and the sixth grade on “People” 
and “Human Relationships”) With the tremendous work in- 
volved in an issue of 1200 copies, teachers felt responsible for 
its greatest possible use as a teaching instrument. Necessary cor- 
rections were made by the children on their own copies; some 
classes spent three or four sessions discussing the material and 
ideas in it. 

Our teachers feel a responsibility to practice what they 
preach. They speak before the whole staff group, chair or serve 
on committees, participate more generally in reporting and dis- 
cussion, write and read more than before. They are developing 
special interests within their professional fields. 

Always we work toward finding for each individual child 
the ways in which he can reach his best; and we believe the 
highest performance is reached when a child truly communicates 
his ideas in writing. Our aim is to develop the child’s personality 
through his urge or willingness to express himself well in words. 
The teacher should be a part of the group, helping to provide 
an inviting atmosphere that builds the confidence and security 
of the child and an appreciation of literary and cultural values. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE DUAL PROGRESS PLAN 


Mary Jane Turtle* 


The great task of educators is to teach children to use their 
minds effectively in dealing with the various problems of living. 
It is not enough to teach only facts and tool skills. Analytic 
thinking and the habit of self direction in learning and applying 
knowledge must be taught if the child is to achieve intellectual 
maturity. Only the teacher thoroughly grounded in the subject 
he teachers, and the manner in which he teaches, can properly 
guide the learning of young children. This is especially true in 
the language arts field. 


Since English is one of the most important subjects that 
we teach, it is of prime importance that the one who teaches it 
be what we might call a “specialist.” Having a specialist teach 
the language arts program eliminates any possibility of the chil- 
dren sensing a teacher’s dislike for the material. This is just as 
important as the pupil’s grasping the fundamentals of grammar, 
exposition and expression. I think we all agree that English is 
one of the most difficult subjects to teach because of its wide 
horizons. Thus a specialist truly is needed. 

The proponents of the “dual progress plan” believe that 
heterogeneous grouping can do no justice to differing capacities 
for learning in each area of the curriculum. Across the board 
homogenous grouping that assumes an individual pupil’s capa- 
cities to be the same in all subject areas does not solve the 
problem either. Thus, Dr. George D. Stoddard, the author of 
the plan, offers this program of instruction with specialist 
teachers, in which pupils move from one ability-grouped class 
to another. 

Under the Stoddard Plan, pupils advance in curricular sub- 
jects along two tracks, one being graded, the other non-graded. 

This morning we are interested in the graded system since 
it applies to the Language Arts Program. Pupils are grouped 
on a graded basis in a Language Arts—Social Studies class 
taught by a teacher specializing in this core area. 

Since English and the social studies are the true educa- 
tional imperatives of our culture, these subjects form the foun- 
dation for determining grade advancement. 

Everyone is expected to learn English, while on the other 
hand society demands relatively less knowledge or skill in science 
or the arts. Mastery of these subjects is not expected of every- 
one, but only of the special few—of career scientists and of 
creative or performing artists. 





*Long Beach Junior High School 
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Generally speaking, society’s requirements of children with 
regard to language proficiency and social knowledge and be- 
havior are age-graded. For this reason, it is appropriate to 
group pupils on an age basis for instruction in English and 
social studies. 

The core class occupies almost half of the school day—120 
minutes daily, to be exact. This 120 minute period must provide 
an atmosphere of creative expression, good citizenship, and 
learning which the child needs to acquire the qualities to become 
a useful world citizen. 

Those who are concerned with the question, How much 
emphasis is placed on reading?, will undoubtedly be relieved to 
hear that reading is strongly emphasized in the Dual Progress 
Plan. The teacher of Language Arts-Social Studies can devote 
as much of his 600 minutes per week as he deems necessary to 
the study of reading. He can use ability grouping in reading as 
before and employ reading materials at whatever levels his 
pupils are prepared to handle, and he is free at any time to call 
on specialists in remedial reading. 


Reading will benefit by the fact that a teacher of Language 
Arts-Social Studies will actually be a specialist in these subjects, 
selected on the basis of interest and professional skill. Besides 
this program, a developmental reading course is given to those 
children who do not possess the capabilities for learning a for- 
eign language. Skills needed for good reading are emphasized. 

In September, the Junior School, which consists of seventh 
and eighth grades, will have a chance to participate with the 
elementary schools in the D.P.P. In the Junior School we have 
been preparing very diligently to enter the program. Since 
January, once a week for a two-hour session, the Junior School 
teachers have been working out modifications of the curricula 
that would be desirable under the Dual Progress Plan. 

The Stoddard Plan does not drastically change the curricu- 
lum of the Junior School, since it is already departmentalized. 
However, there is a slight change. Instead of across-the-board 
homogeneous grouping, which it now has, it too will have pupils 
moving from one ability-grouped class to another. Junior School 
will not have the core program, but will retain the usual pro- 
gram of separate teachers for Language Arts and Social Studies. 
However, in keeping with the plan, teachers are preparing a 
revised curriculum which will aim at integration between the 
two subjects. 


Instead of having the ordinary five periods of English a 
week, Junior School will have six, two of which will constitute 
a double period. This idea is in operation at the present time. 
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The team approach is also being employed. The children will 
have social studies and English classes “back to back”: first they 
will attend English and then social studies, or vice versa. This 
will provide better integration between the two subjects and 
keep somewhat to the Dual Progress Plan of having a core pro- 
gram. 


The English Department of the Junior School feels that 
this plan has brought greater articulation between the elemen- 
tary schools and Junior School. 

The elementary school people who are teaching language 
arts have divided into groups, meeting in order to assemble “a 
rough articulate outline” and sequence in language arts areas 
on the various elementary levels. The Junior School has already 
met with these groups and has discovered that their plans will 
effectively articulate with the seventh and eighth grade levels. 

All teachers will be given an outline of what is taught in 
each grade so that: they will have an idea of what every child 
is supposed to know. 

English teachers have also met with the psychology de- 
partment to establish realistic goals of achievement for slow 
learners, and have discussed their academic expectancy. 

Both teachers and children have responded to the Dual Pro- 
gram Plan admirably. Although all problems have not been 
solved as yet, they do not seem as insurmountable as before. 

English teachers, as well as all others, realize that this 
is a new approach in education, and if it accomplishes the goals 
of a good education, then they want to be a part of it. 
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NEW YORK STATE TEACHER CERTIFICATION IN ENGLISH 


The revised regulations for secondary school teacher education and 
certification announced by the New York State Board of Regents on 
August 26 (effective in 1963) are substantially those projected in the 
June 1 proposal. 

For the provisional certificate the minimal number of undergraduate 
semester hours to be required in the “subject-matter” of English is in- 
creased from 24 to 36; for the permanent certificate the increase in subject- 
matter is from 30 hours to 51 hours, including, in the fifth year, 15 hours 
of graduate level courses. 

The requirements are also defined by the Regents in terms of “areas 
of competence” in which academic work (not necessarily specified courses) 
must be done: advanced writing; concepts, processes and media of com- 
munication; development, structure and function of the English language; 
improvement of reading; literary material for adolescents; American, 
English and world literature; oral composition; oral interpretation, 

The list of “knowledge, skills and abilities” demanded of the candidate 
is substantially the same as that published in the Spring 1960 issue of 
THE ENGLISH RECORD, except that more emphasis is placed on the 
communication process, on the improvement of reading, and upon litera- 
ture as “the major vehicle through which the English instructor can teach 
a perception of human problems, can elevate the taste and critical faculties 
of the student, and can transmit and preserve part of the heritage of our 
civilization.” 

One of the most significant changes from the draft of September 10, 
1959 (summarized in the Spring 1960 issue of the RECORD) is that with 
18 hours in professional study of Education specified for the provisional 
certificate, a candidate for the permanent certificate may substitute for the 
remaining 6 hours of advanced study in Education in his fifth year “6 
semester hours of advanced study in the field in which he will teach, pro- 
vided that these 6 hours be beyond the subject-matter requirements already 
designated for the permanent certificate.” This means that a candidate 
offering the Master’s degree for permanent certification may earn it 
“either in his subject field or in the teaching of the subject.” 

This carefully studied prescription, the result of much joint consulta- 
tion by school and college representatives, is unavoidably categorical and 
quantitative. To assure the inner quality and spirit of English teaching 
at its best (for example, in President Hamilton’s words, to show students 
that “poetry represents not only knowledge but a way of knowing, a way 
of seeing the world”) is a harder matter. This will depend upon the in- 
sight of the individual teacher into both his subject and his students. For 
the development of such perceptions and values those who teach the 
teachers must accept responsibility. 

—SL 
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An invitation to... 


“ADVENTURES IN 
GOOD BOOKS” 


» +. a hew Series for high school classes 


Four Novels for Four Novels for 
Adventure Appreciation 


Kidnapped Jane Eyre (abridged) 
Les Miserables (abridged) Kim 

Messer Marco Polo Night Flight 

Green Mansions The Pearl 


Four American Novels Four English Novels 


The Scarlet Letter Pride and Prejudice 

Moby Dick (abridged) Pickwick Papers (abridged) 
The Red Badge of Courage The Return of the Native 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey The Secret Sharer 


Each anthology is durably bound in cloth, carefully edited 
for classroom use, and accompanied by a separate teacher's 
manual; yet these anthologies, on a per novel basis, are com- 
petitive with ordinary paperbound editions. 


FRANK CARR STERLING DAVIS PAUL DUMONT ROBERT HANSON 


New York State Representatives 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


750 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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| For a fresh approach to grammar and composition 
in ninth and tenth grades . . . 


. .. two new books: 


GUIDE TO GUIDE TO 
MODERN MODERN 
ENGLISH ENGLISH 


for Grade 9 for Grade 10 
By CORBIN, BLOUGH, VANDER BEEK, and GERBER 


These new books plus the widely-used Guide to Modern English for 
Grades 11-12 make up a program designed to help every high-school 
student discover what English can do for him. 


Each Guide to Modern English chapter begins where students are— 
with their problems in writing a paragraph or giving a talk, their 


questions about words, their troubles with grammar and spelling | 


and punctuation. 


Clear, down-to-earth explanations and lively examples show students 
how to tackle these problems. There’s specific help with what to do 
at every step to improve their performance in all kinds of writing 
and speaking activities. There are reasons to back up the rules for 
the mechanics of standard English. And all through the books there 
are exercises to give students practice in making their new language 
understandings work for them. 


Full-color photographs, gay drawings, and attractive formats invite 
ninth- and tenth-graders to look into the new Guide to Modern 
English books. For a glimpse of one of the picture stories included 
in these books, write for the chart “Why Study English?” (#755). 
Inquire, too, about the Spoken English records, designed for use with 
these books. 


Scott, Foresman and Company | 


19-00 POLLITT DRIVE 





FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 















| 
| 
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PUPILS LEARN TO WRITE IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LAY READER PROGRAM 


1.—The Principal’s Role in Organizing a Lay Reader Plan 
Harvey Handel* 


If Joe and Jane College can’t write; if Joe and Jane’s 
counterparts in high school have difficulty in expressing their 
thoughts on paper; if Joey and Janey have little practice in 
putting words together while in junior high school; then per- 
haps the time has arrived to view the situation with alarm. The 
Klaxon horn is bellowing from the far corners of our nation. 


Four thousand delegates to the 1960 annual convention 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals in 
Portland, Oregon, debated the “return to firmer emphasis on the 
basic skills of the English language.” At the Educational Testing 
Service in Princeton, New Jersey, and at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education significant experimentation is underway to 
help students learn to write by writing. From admissions deans 
of numerous colleges comes the quip “It’s about time,” when 
they learn that an English essay question may be included in 
the otherwise objective College Entrance Examination. Dr. James 
B. Conant has expressed a “tentative conviction” that 7th and 
8th grade students “should spend a considerable portion of their 
time in English classes developing skill in writing varieties of 
sentences, paragraphs, and even short essays,” and that senior 
high school students should devote “one-half of the total time 
in English to composition.” 

The principal of Oneida Junior High School in Schenectady, 
New York, was mindful of the inertia displayed by already 
overworked English teachers who could not increase their out- 
side responsibilities because of the existing overload, and was 
cognizant of the demands on the tax dollar which presented a 
mandate to the school board to continue class size at a level 
above the recommendation of Dr. Conant and many others. A 
term coined in Mrs. Sally van Schaick’s description of the Oneida 
project, “The Composition-Reading Machine” (The English Jour- 
nal, April 1960) seemed to be the answer. If everyone agreed 
that students were not writing with sufficient quality and quan- 
tity and if English teachers could not squeeze any more time out 
of their after-school hours for correcting compositions, then why 
not invite qualified lay-readers to help with the job? 

In September 1958, the lay reader plan was incorporated 
into the curriculum at Oneida Junior High school. Unknown to 
the participants was the fact that a similar plan was underway 





*Principal, Oneida Junior High School, Schenectady. This and the three following articles 
constituted the Junior High School Panel of our 1960 Conference. 
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as a pilot project financed by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education and that very likely other plans, unpublicized, were 
operating in other communities. The local impetus was supplied 
by a Citizens Committee for the Public Schools, a speech in 
Albany by Dr. Conant and an inquisitive faculty who were will- 
ing to overthrow precedent for images of quality. 


The plan was quite simple. The Citizens Committee flushed 
out many competent housewives and even a few men in various 
occupations to be volunteer readers. Each reader was assigned 
to a class. After proper indoctrination the machinery was set 
in motion to deliver papers to readers and to have them returned 
to the-school. The reader was to correct errors and make con- 
structive comments but was neither aware of the writers’ iden- 
tities nor required to assign grades. If quantity is any measure 
of success, some 149 sets of English papers were corrected by 
volunteers in the 1958-59 school year. With a median class of 
28 and 13 readers at work, tabulations show the average reader 
corrected 321 of the total 4,172 papers during the first year. 
During the 1959-1960 school year with three-quarters of the 
term behind us 28 readers have corrected 321 sets of papers 
for a grand total of 22,634 papers. The goal for 1960-1961 is 
30 sets of papers for each class and thereafter, 90 English 
themes over a three-year period for every junior high school 
student. Every paper will be thoroughly screened for errors, with 
scrupulous attention to content. 


It is indisputable that this writing project has been a 
tremendous success if quantity alone were the criterion. A sub- 
jective evaluation, including the consensus of opinion of all par- 
ticipants, indicates it to be highly worth-while. Objective data 
are either not available or inconclusive and may not be sta- 
tistically identifiable until the students move on to high school. 
If we assume that high school teachers can identify a discernible 
difference in writing quality, the results will be available by 
analyzing teacher comments. An intensive study may be under- 
taken after three years of collecting information. Even then, 
objective evidence may not be forthcoming. Fortunately, there 
is no lack of subjective evaluations. There are sufficient data 
to draw the following conclusions: 

1. Since writing compositions in this quantity was in addi- 
tion to, rather than a replacement for, other important areas 
of English, the students received more practice than in previous 
years. 

2. Freedom from clerical type of work provided more time 
for creative planning on the part of the teacher and gave her 
the time necessary for individual work with individual students. 
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3. College graduates in the community are anxious to put 
skills to work, especially when they are making a real contri- 
bution to their local school. 


4, Volunteer lay readers are competent, reliable, and co- 
operative in their roles as teacher aids. It is not necessary to 
give objective type examinations to test their skills, since the 
initial interview seems to uncover weaknesses. The question 
could be raised and answered in this fashion. “How many pro- 
spective English teachers are given objective examinations be- 
fore they are employed by a school system?” 


5. There are probably many ways for a layman to learn 
about schools. There are many ways to study the adolescent. 
This experiment has unveiled a splendid technique to do both. 
What better way is available to learn about the innermost 
thoughts of teen-agers than by reading what they are writing? 


6. The critics, who deplore the poor quality of writing 
standards of the American student as compared with his counter- 
part in the British schools, point to the daily practice by our 
European cousins as compared to the infrequent writing of our 
students. Our readers all agree that there is definite improve- 
ment in successive sets of papers, especially for those who are 
capable of improving. 

7. If an English teacher had to meet 175 students each day 
(national average), the teacher either must spend about four 
hours a night every night of the week and much of the weekend 
correcting papers (and many do), or she cannot assign and cor- 
rect the number of themes necessary to make a polished student. 


8. Our experimentation leads us to the tentative conclusion 
that formal grammar can be presented and taught efficiently on 
the basis of an analysis of errors. Although the method is not 
recommended procedure for all teachers, it will be valuable for 
many. 

9. Because of our success with lay-readers, we believe that 
the project will work in social studies classes. The reader will 
be responsible for the mechanics and method of presentation. 
The teacher will accept the responsibility for content. 

The newest project involves the use of lay-readers for math- 
ematics papers. The reader will be required to explain to the 
student the required sequence of logic at the place of error. 
Volunteers have been identified at this early date. 

There are few action-research projects that will be of 
immediate benefit to so many students and teachers in such a 
short time without an outlay of a single dollar as the lay-reader 
plan. 
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2.—The Teacher's Role in a Lay Reader Program 


Carolyn Tarbell* 


September 1959. One year old, and how we had grown! 
Gone was the “I-need-to-be-shown” attitude of a year ago. En- 
. thusiasm plus a little experience gave us confidence as we met to 
plan for the new year. A quasi-panel of seventh, eight, and 
ninth grade teachers, plus a guidance counselor, chaired by our 
principal, and bolstered by fifteen or more former readers, faced 
a goodly number of prospective readers. 


Eagerly those who had participated in the first experimental 
year encouraged the newcomers. They explained the procedures: 
that the first sets of papers are checked by the teachers too; 
that there is quick and frequent communication between the 
teacher and her lay colleague, and that special meetings between 
reader and teacher can be arranged at any time; that a grammar 
reference book was to be furnished for the lay reader, and also 
a brief list of symbols to be used in correcting papers; that the 
“Comment Sheet” on which readers write notes of commenda- 
tion and encouragement is all-important to student and teacher. 

We might say we oversold our wares that night, but we 
would hasten to add that we found immediate use for our sur- 
plus. We got lay-readers not only for all English classes, but 
also a few for social studies as well. 

The principal assigns readers to classes with which they 
have no close contact, such as a son or daughter. A meeting 
between teacher and reader is arranged to iron out any ques- 
tions, possibly to take a look together at the first set of papers 
or to read a letter from each child to start the series off; special 
problem cases, language handicaps etc. may be noted, and again 
the reader is urged to phone, write, or call for any assistance 
needed. 

Now we are looking forward to the climax of the year, 
when students invite their readers for a discussion and social 
hour in June to meet the authors as people instead of numbers. 

Students too must be prepared for an innovation if this is 
their first year with a reader. They will need assurance that 
the teacher alone will give the grade on each composition, that 
the reader will know them by a number only, and that they will 
meet their reader at the end of the year. 

Students in my classes evidence greater care in preparation 
of manuscript, for the reputation of the school is somehow in- 
volved because of a community assistant. Handwriting becomes 
more important and spelling most important. 

The teacher is now free to motivate and stimulate. Each 


*Teacher, Oneida Juniot High School, Schenectady 
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student is given free choice of subject matter in writing. He 
may choose a title of his own or he may prefer to write about 
one or more topics suggested by the teacher. He is urged to 
write about something which interests him. He is urged to 
dramatize or highlight an experience, an idea, an opinion. Pro- 
gressively he is urged to work on an exciting introduction, to 
relate his conclusion to his introduction and the whole to his 
title, to economize on words and avoid repetitions, to appeal 
to all senses, to keep aware of the magic of words, to avoid the 
“phony” and to be himself. 


These things are possible when the teacher is freed from 
reading with red pencil in hand. Final drafts can be scanned 
quickly and compared with the original for corrections made. 
One can read down the center or, with practice, only part of 
the paper for grading purposes. One should be alert, however, 
for the suspicious student who cannily dedicates a paper to 
teacher just to see if he really is reading it. 


I keep final papers and originals on file for the year; once 
in ten weeks a student chooses his “best’”’ to share with the class 
or to prove that he has an interesting introduction. Final evalu- 
ation of his growth is left to the student in June when he takes 
his manuscripts home. 


Our readers have indicated that they take pleasure in help- 
ing, and find satisfaction in using their talents. 

My fellow teachers have found differing values in our ex- 
periment, but all recommend it. These comments I would share 
with you: 

“It gives a teacher time to spend on ideas for the essay.” 

“My reader’s comments have given me a new and broader 
view.” 

“Special projects produce better work, such as Christmas 
stories for booklets to be sent to a children’s hospital.” 

“Notes to the children from the reader praising progress 
and telling how to improve are added incentives for good work.” 

I find that I am now a co-worker with my students instead 
of a “checker-upper.” Together we look at red marks and won- 
der what she means by that. (Readers are always she.) Then 
we can discuss how we can please her next time. We are in 
complete rapport, at least until I must say, “It’s the final copy 
that counts.” 

To summarize, the teacher’s role, as I see it, is to give to 
readers and students the confidence which comes from knowing 
all about the project, its purposes, mechanics, and values. How 
we do this in my school is my story. I hope I have made you feel 
that “you were there.” 
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3.—Teaching Grammar, Usage and Mechanics Through 
A Lay Reader Program 


John Murtha* 


In September of this year I was assigned to Oneida Junior 
High School and came in contact with the “lay-reader” program 
for the first time. Because the idea was new to me I had no 
preconceived prejudices to overcome and accepted this plan with- 
out reservation. 


Early in the school year I designed and put into operation 
an experimental English program using the corrected themes as 
the basis for teaching grammar, usage, spelling, punctuation, and 
other useful English skills. This instruction had previously been 
given in the traditional manner, using a course of study de- 
veloped by the Schenectady schools. 


Briefly the experiment was as follows: Each week I assigned 
a written theme. These themes, as described previously, were cor- 
rected for errors by the “lay-reader.” After the papers were 
corrected and grades assigned, I tabulated and classified the 
errors on each paper under the following categories: spelling, 
punctuation, verb tense, paragraphing, word choice, awkward- 
ness, form, run-on sentences, sentence fragments, capitalization, 
manuscript writing, grammar, sentence structure. 


Remedial work was then assigned either individually or in 
groups on the basis of the results. Therefore the students were 
doing meaningful work on areas in which they had made errors 
and were not being bored by repetitious drills. 


As a means of motivation I divided the class into two teams 
and each week totaled separately the number of errors they had 
made. These totals were prominently displayed and before many 
weeks had passed there was a very healthy competition between 
the two groups. They were useful as a motivating tool because 
the totals generally decreased each week, to the great glee of 
the students. It is interesting to note that even the slow learners 
became much more enthusiastic about their work. On several 
occasions the totals increased over the previous weeks, and a 
“Mudville” mood prevailed for several minutes. 


Let me picture a typical Monday morning. Over the week- 
end I had tabulated and classified the errors. On a particular 
set of papers I found that the errors made most often fell into 
five main groups. The group included: run-on sentences, spelling, 
comma, and sentence structure errors. 


The first step that all the students participated in was the 
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correcting of spelling errors. Each misspelled word was written 
correctly five times and broken into syllables. These words were 
kept in notebooks which I examined periodically. 


Step two consisted of correcting the errors on the themes 
and re-writing when I felt that it was necessary. While they did 
this, I moved about the class giving help where it was needed. 
About twenty percent of the class usually did not re-write their 
papers. They went directly to the new few steps. 


Step three consisted of assigning work sheets with remedial 
exercises to the students who had made errors. If a child had 
an unusually good paper he would be allowed to start his next 
theme. The work sheets were written by me and duplicated for 
class use. At the present time I have over sixty different sheets, 
each dealing with a different phase of writing and usage. 


Step four consisted of the teacher’s checking the work as it 
was completed. If it proved to be satisfactory, the students were 
allowed to start their next theme. If they were deficient in more 
than one area they were given more practice work. 


The time allowed for this work was usually a double forty- 
five minute period. This may seem like a long time for seventh 
graders to work on one topic but they were generally quite eager, 
so there were no problems. They were especially enthusiastic 
when they did not have to re-write the themes. 


That, basically, is how the program operated. The people 
who needed remedial work received it; those who did not require 
it did not have to waste their time on work they had already 
mastered. 


Originally I had planned to teach all areas of English using 
this method. I found it necessary, however, to deviate from this 
plan at times and teach formally certain phases such as parts 
of speech and principal parts of verbs. Another reason for de- 
viating from the original plan was the fact that the students 
would avoid using certain forms with which they were not 
familiar in order to avoid mistakes. This was true especially 
in punctuation. I found it necessary to teach the use of colons 
and semicolons in the traditional way. 


In order to validate this experiment, the Usage section of 
the Jowa Test of Basic Skills was administered before we began 
the project. The Usage area was selected because we felt it was 
the most significant part of the test. Several days ago we again 
administered this test. The results are as follows: 
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Column I—Alphabetical listing of 33 7th grade students homogeneously 
grouped 
Column II—Pre-test percentile scores of the 33 students— 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills—Usage, grade 7 
Column III—Post-test percentile scores of the 33 students— 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills—Usage, grade 7 


Column I Column ITI Column III 
1 19 25 
2 94 97 
3 7 19 
4 a 11 
5 47 63 
6 25 47 
7 58 69 
8 53 93 
9 z 15 

10 78 94 
11 58 84 
12 94 91 
13 78 91 
14 35 69 
15 95 94 
16 1 35 
17 69 91 
18 78 84 
19 94 84 
20 78 99+ 
yas 73 78 
22 42 35 
23 63 94 
24 95 97 
25 69 69 
26 42 58 
27 15 53 
28 AT 94 
29 97 97 
380 69 58 
31 25 42 
32 91 98 
33 95 97 


After working on this project for approximately half a 
school year I have a few general conclusions and thoughts on the 
value of such a plan. 

Progress is certainly expected whether a student is being 
taught by experimental or traditional methods. I believe that 
more progress has been made using this method. 

Student interest is always an important factor to consider. 
I was frankly amazed at the interest shown and it was particu- 
larly gratifying to see the slow learners take an active interest. 
Under this system they were competing against their own scores 
of the previous week and not against fast students. Because of 
this I believe that both the slow learner and the average student 
can gain a great deal from such an experiment. 
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4.—The Role of the Lay Reader 
Charlotte S. King* 

I was a member of the committee that presented to the 
Schenectady School Board in June of 1958 a report which in- 
cluded the recommendation that some way be found to increase 
opportunities for writing compositions in junior high school and 
also a general offer to help the schools in any way possible. 


However, when Mr. Handel proposed that Oneida Junior 
High School would like to experiment and make use of interested 
parents on a voluntary basis to assist his English teachers in 
the correction of papers, the shoe was on the other foot. I had 
many doubts as to my own ability and did not stand up to be 
counted at first. I really did not completely understand his re- 
quest until some weeks later when I realized that we were not 
to grade the papers—we were merely to correct errors in gram- 
mar, punctuation, capitalization, paragraphing, etc. I also had a 
selfish interest—a ninth grade son who was badly in need of 
increased English composition. 


Mr. Handel never asked us personally to assist him—vwe all 
made up our own minds with no pressure. We were also told that 
we were free to withdraw at any time—or the school could 
“withdraw” us. 

The first meeting was helpful and informative but nothing 
prepared me for that first batch of twenty-eight papers! I was 
really scared and spent hours on them. I even bought an English 
handbook and thumbed through it constantly—to say nothing of 
the dictionary. 

However, as each week went by, the task ceased to be 
worrisome and became enjoyable. The comment sheets were 
returned to me with each new composition so that I was aware 
of weaknesses and skills and was able to finally judge when a 
child was or was not working up to his or her ability. For 
example, there was one girl (even though she was just a num- 
ber, I could tell by her subject matter) who was really talented. 
I used to save her paper for the last for it was like the frosting 
on the cake. However, even though her work by all standards 
was excellent, there were some weeks when she fell short of 
her capabilities. After a few months, I received nothing but her 
best efforts. Also, as the year went on, there were three other 
youngsters who began to produce wonderful stories and were 
real competition for No. 21. 

At the end of the first year, my class invited me to visit 
them. Coke and cookies were served and, as I mingled with the 
boys and girls, numbers became names and faces. What fun! 
And, surprisingly, some faces I knew very well and had never 
*Mother of an Oneida Junior High School Ninth Grader 
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suspected. A real lively discussion took place and I learned so . 
much that is being helpful to me this year. That was the day 
that I spoke to Mr. Handel and volunteered again, even though 
I would no longer be a parent at Oneida. 


As you have been told, we learned many things our first 
year. The meeting this past September was better organized and 
much more informative. Many of the bugs were eliminated and 
I know the new volunteers went away much more sure of them- 
selves than we had been the previous year. 

I have a ninth grade class now—an 8th grade girl in Mrs. 
Tarbell’s home room is my messenger. She has been very discreet 
for the class thinks that a Mr. Grenfell is correcting their papers 
—one of the girls recognizes his writing from last year. I re- 
ceived a personal letter from each student in September and 
every now and then some child writes me a note or refers to 
me in the composition. The evident appreciation of these young- 
sters is all the thanks I need and I feel that after I meet this 
class in June I will have some more close friends at Oneida. 

What a marvelous way to come to know our teenagers! Oh 
yes—this is a demanding job if it is to be done correctly. We 
must give the papers our full attention and we must return the 
papers on time if we are to really help our teacher. However, 
these inconveniences are far outweighted by the rewards. “I 
wouldn’t miss this experience for anything” is a comment I have 
heard from both teachers and volunteers. 

You may ask, “Why are we doing this for Oneida?” Some 
of the reasons I have already covered. The main reason, though, 
seems to be that we are proud of our children and of our schools 
and we want to continue to be proud of them in this increasingly 
competitive world. If there is anything that we as parents can 
do to help, there are those of us who feel that this is our duty 
and privilege. 

As a parent, I have always been active and vitally interested 
in school affairs. As a past president of two P.T.A.’s (my hus- 
band is now representing the family in a third), I was opposed 
to spending our efforts on bake sales, card parties, dances, etc. 
Our money-raising was done on a voluntary contribution basis 
or by small dues. I do feel though that there is a place for the 
parent in the school picture and I think the schools that recog- 
nize this will find that they have a happier school. How this is 
done is up to the administration. Will your parents be construc- 
tive or destructive? How better to know the problems of the 
teachers than to work with them? I would encourage elementary 
parents to work in junior high and high schools so that their 
overall picture of the thirteen years their child will spend in 
public schools can be broadened. 
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“How Forcible Are Right Words” 
Book of Job VI, 25 


————_—_—_— 


There is a corollary to this maxim: how weak and 
turgid are the wrong words! For words are the foundation of 
thought; in their meaning and in their proper use can hang the 
destiny of an empire or the fate of a single man. Amid the 
subtle tensions that constrict world opinions today, the proper 
use of language is probably more vital than ever. For we are 
dealing with civilizations poised on the brink of calamity or 
the New Jerusalem. 


To aid the English teacher in this fundamental task of establish- 
ing basic rules and vocabulary, D. C. Heath and Company offers 
this comprehensive twelve year English program stressing: 

VY Grammar 

V Poetry 

V Semantics 


Have you seen the texts and workbooks for: 


Sterling — Lindahl — Koch — Rice — Bishop — Westendorf — Hoffman — Kelly 


ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE 


A Complete Englsh Program — Grades 2-8 
Tressler — Christ — Shelmadine — Paige 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 


7th Edition 
A Junior High School Program 
Tressler — Christ — Terino — Starkey 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


7th Edition 


Won't you write to us for further information, or contact our 
representative in your area? He is: 


Western New York: Francis J. Merrill 

North Central New York: E. Jerry Poulson 

Central Eastern New York: Luther L. Pierce 

Southeastern New York: Charles G. Chase 

New York City and Long Island: Robert G. Chamberlain, 
Edward J. Kory, Paul G. Dumont 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY = enctewoon, n. s. 
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SATIRE: AN APPROACH TO A DEFINITION 
James Edward Tobin* 


Satire looms as a frightful ghost to many readers. Accord- 
ing to Horace, his enemies reduced it to the level of sarcasm, 
“the giving of pain with spiteful intent.” To George Meredith 
it was a “blow in the face’; to Lytton Strachey, the mania of 
a chuckling monkey tipping barrels of oil on innocent passersby. 
In crossword puzzles it is an easy alias for irony. Many identify 
it only as diseased delight; chilling uncharity; olympian superi- 
ority, bending briefly to scorn petty and puerile man—a per- 
petual Lilliputian; myopic misanthropy, withholding clothes of 
character from a trembling and muddied nudity, and calling all 
men Yahoos. 

There has been no agreement; perhaps there can be none 
among us. But it may help if we present a working definition: 
to be looked at, to be worn by the mind, or merely tried on 
and discarded. My working definition refers only to what I call 
great satire—and keeps me warmly narrow-minded. 

Great satire is the literary expression of a philosophical 
position, which blends humor and invective, as it holds up to 
ridicule and scorn—seeking both recognition and reform—the 
vices, abuses, follies, and foibles which mar man and his insti- 
tutions. 

(1) Satire, then, has style, but it is not style alone. 
Literary expression, polish, craftsmanship are essential, yet are 
not the essence. Addison brushed off Ned Softly, who “read over 
Roscommon’s Art of Poetry three several times before’ he sat 
down to write a poem. A handbook is not enough. Pope scorned 
those who “strained .. . from hard-bound brains . . . the custard 
of the day.”” Even metaphorical mice boast falsely when they 
try to mold mountains. Swift shook before the effort which had 
no effect. When a dandy said to him: “You must know, Mr. 
Dean, that I set myself up for a wit,” Swift punctured him: 
“Take my advice, and sit down again.” One does not decide to 
be satiric—any more that one decides to be a literary genius. 
Satire is not a convention to be donned, a device to be wielded, 
an empty aping of the sounds of Horace and Juvenal, Erasmus 
and More, Swift and Pope. 

(2) Satire may ask for help from humor—though it need 
not. Laughter may serve as a local anaesthetic, saving from some 
hurt, but not numbing the observant brain. It may assure the 
reader, also, that the satirist is human. It can emphasize the 
fact that man is a rational animal; only the rational laugh, and 
know why. 





*Queens College. This and the two following articles were presented at the College level 
panel of the 1960 Conference. 
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Irrational laughter, of course, is grist for satire. Ronald 

Knox mentions a certain Algy Fearon, 
whose sole accomplishment was to giggle. When he was young, 
it was treated as a disease; by inoculation when the inoculation 
craze was in vogue, till his poor little system (he was only eight 
at the time) was running all over with cachin no cochi, as I think 
they called them—but nothing would stop Algy laughing. Finally 
he made a virtue of necessity, and tock his degree at Oxford... 
and came to London to go into business. To his intense surprise, 
he became the lion of the hour. Hostesses scrambled for him, and 
almost got to the point of writing on their cards, “to hear Mr. 
Fearon laugh.” About half-way through dinner, he would break 
down with no warning whatever, and roll from side to side in 
agonies of merriment—and every one else had to join in, You 
couldn’t help yourself. He went out to South Africa afterwards, 
but I never heard that he was cured. 

There are touches of satire here—in the reference to the 
hostesses, who had the same curiosity that the Lilliputians had 
when Gulliver rested unwillingly on their beach, and that the 
English showed when they went to the Gresham College Museum 
to look for the corn, big as a plump pippin, from a Brobding- 
nagian maid-of-honor’s toe. But the touch is feathery, of more 
humor than invective. 


Humor alone is not enough. Laughter in satiric dress, but 
without satiric intent, is mere banter. Robert Hyman’s couplet, 
One asked a madman if a wife he had. 
A wife, quoth he.—I never was so mad. 
and John Hoskins’ epitaph, 
His life so little truth did use 
That here he lies—it is no news. 
—These are either mere humor, or mere bitterness, but not 
satire. Herrick’s comment on a bad singer is merely a brush-off : 
Sing me to death, for till thy voice be clear, 
’Twill never please the palate of mine ear. 
Pope’s is more than this: 
So bright is thy beauty, so charming thy song, 
As had drawn both the beasts and their Orpheus along; 
But such is thy avarice, and such is thy pride, 
That the beasts must have starved, and the poet have died. 

(3) And invective alone is not always enough. There is no 
relief when Ben Jonson describes a courtier as “something that 
walks somewhere” or when Pope breaks the wings of Baron 
Hervey, a keyhole gossip he called a “painted child of dirt.” Un- 
controlled anger is sometimes frightening; ranting and foaming 
at the mouth are too like madness. Swift himself advised: “Sit 
still and swallow down your spittle.” 


Swift and Pope deplored the misuse of letters, particularly 
of belles lettres, fearing the triumph of Chaos and old Night. 
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The modern satirist, also blending humor and invective, joins 
them: 
Ronald Knox: 


I suppose the mechanical school of poets are hardly to be found 
at all in modern bookshelves, and yet there was a time when Edgar 
Firbright was enthusiastically reviewed. . . . He even went so far 
as to bring out an anthology from the older poets, in which he 
included a great deal of Wordsworth ... and other writers who 
had shown themselves hostile to the march of civilization; but he 
had, as he said, adapted them. .. . There was a certain forcefulness 
in lines like: 
But still my heart with rapture fills, 
And dances with the cotton mills; 
but you felt the thing was going too far when you came across a 
‘poem called “Sky-writing,” which opened: 
My heart leaps up when I behold 
An advert in the sky. 
Dominic Wyndham Lewis cites “Overtones” by Mrs. Bun- 
dook, “one of the finest and most sombre of the modern poets”: 
My soul is full of slime 
Where all the time 
Strange ghoulish shapes, wavering frenziedly, 
Rise up to take a gnaw at me; 
They chew 
And nozzle at my torpid heart 
Under the lace fichu. 
I start 
And quiver at the dull sky’s greying knell; 
My God! I feel like hell! 


And, without the calming pill of humor, Lee Wilson Dodd: 
Our Wits now swarm from Bedlam, and our Wise 
Stare on each other with a wild surmise, 
While furious Propaganda, with her brand, 
Fires the dry prairies of our wide Waste Land; 
Making the Earth, Man’s temporal station, be 
One stinking altar to Publicity. 
Touts from the house-tops baw] their wares abroad, 
From Sex to Service, Cigarettes to God; 
These bang the drum and those the cymbals clash 
For Righteousness and Comfort, Christ and Cash; 
While, crowding through dull booths for trade designed, 
All dead to Shame, and moribund to Mind, 
Science and Art turn mountebanks and shriek 
“This way for Beauty! Truth is cheap this week!” 


(4) Certainly, the ridicule and scorn are evident there: 
against avarice and pride—old-fashionedly called vices; against 
slander and hypocrisy in courtiers and diarists—the traits in 
the people, not the people themselves. The objects have always 
been the same: the triviality of scholars; the giddiness of light- 
weight brains; the ugliness of irresponsible leadership; the 
scramble for titles and undeserved rewards; the pomp of mere 
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ceremony, whether at a funeral or a horse race; liars—croaking 
frogs and men with two tongues. The phrases are all from 
Erasmus, but the targets are dateless. “Simpering folly’ ever 
loves “a varied song”; men sing their whines “on half-strung 
harps”; writers pursue each “new-born whim”; “gigantic vice” 
stalks “every street’; the allurements of Circe are “eternal bea- 
cons of consummate crime” ; the “loaded press” groans with “all 
the scandals of a former age.” The phrases are all from Byron, 
but the points have no one address. 


(5) The satirist has never tolerated or accepted the repre- 
hensible; the best spokesmen have tried to point their scorn and 
ridicule in the right direction. Perhaps a mirror is a better figure 
than a finger. The satirist poses the mirror; the reader stares 
at it. If he is rational (and not too vain) he bursts out laugh- 
ing at the grotesqueries of detail, or is shocked beyond words. 
Whatever that reflection is in front of him, it is ridiculous, or 
revolting. Laughter may lessen the ludicrous. But when the ob- 
server at last gives a name to what he sees, he should shudder. 
According to Philip Sidney, the satirist never leaves off “until 
he make a man laugh at folly, and, at length ashamed, to laugh 
at himself, which he cannot avoid, without avoiding the folly.” 

“You do not go till I set you up a glass / Where you may 
see the inmost part of you.” The satirist has the attitude of 
Hamlet; he may even use the language of the prince during his 
talk with Gertrude there in her room. When he speaks this way 
there is no cathartic laughter, as there was when he dissipated 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern and Polonius—those clouds “in 
shape of a camel,” more like a weasel than a hump; actually, 
most like piles of garbage. 

Satire rests on three Rs: recognition, remorse, reform; it 
may be marked by a fourth—trisibility. But there has to be a 
resultant change—in one person or in humanity. Satire petitions 
for the change—else what sense Hamlet’s “O, throw away the 
worser part of it, / And live the purer with the other half’? 
If Hamlet had raised his voice to his mother as though he were 
no more than raising a hand, no one would be the better—least 
of all, the viewer. If Chaucer had intended to say no more than 
“T can’t stand the man” when he spat the foul Pardoner out of 
his mouth, then he had no sense of saving graces; his century, 
suffering from such scrofulous salesmen, was beyond indulgence. 

(6) We have leaped from metaphor to metaphor in limning 
the satirist: one who laughs with as well as at; one who points 
a finger and says “Look at that!”; one who lifts a mirror to a 
soul; one who uses shock technique to evoke reform. Perhaps the 
metaphor of the doctor who is general practitioner is clearest. 
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He has long been a friend of the family, and thus of yourself. 
Something is troubling you; he is aware of it; maybe you are. 
There is a consultation; the symptoms are described; they add 
up to a possible syndrome of imperfection. 

At times the flaw is imaginary, or no more than a psychoso- 
matic upset. The change is effected quickly; satire in strong 
dosage is not necessary. At times, the follies and foibles are 
mere pimples or slight blemishes; they can be creamed out of 
existence or easily removed—in the office itself, or at home. 
The light touch is effective; no acid is applied. 


Robert Fontaine, for example, if he is being a satirist here 
(and not merely a humorist), might be trying to change no more 
than the overwhelming overenthusiasm of Leonard Bernstein’s 
cosy chats on what to listen for in music: 

For example, take Corbin’s “Concerto for Piano in A minor.” 
Have you ever heard that note near the end of the first quarter 
that goes, like, “Ping!” It’s rather an attractive note and it’s a 
shame to miss it. . . . Then, again, consider “Symphony on a 
French Mountain Air.” You really don’t breathe French mountain 
air unless you’re aware of that little part that goes “Ta-da-da- 
DUM-DUM, gibbety, gibbety, honk-honk, SQUISH!” I don’t think 
most listeners hear this at all. At least I’ve never heard anyone 
humming it. 

At other times the flaw has widened—vices and abuses as 
deep seated and dangerous as the fatal fissures in Aristotle’s 
tragic heroes. Let me point to a passage which might be taken 
to illustrate this—even though it is doubtful that the author 
had this kind of satire in mind. Up to the end of Act II of 
Henry IV, Part I, Falstaff and Prince Hal have been enjoying 
the sport of flinging epithets at one another with all the abandon 
of emptying cups of ale in each other’s face. But they decide on 
a game. Falstaff, usurping the mask of Hal’s father speaks: 

Why, being son to me, art thou so pointed at? Shall the blessed 
son of heaven prove a micher (truant), and eat blackberries? a 
question not to be asked. Shall the son of England prove a thief, 
and take purses? a question to be asked. There is a thing, Harry, 
which thou hast often heard of, and it is known to many in our 
land by the name of pitch; this pitch, as ancient writers do report, 
doth defile; so doth the company thou keepest: for, Harry, now 
I do not speak to thee in drink, but in tears... 
After more of this, and let us give non-humorous weight to the 
words, Hal says; “Dost thou speak like a king?’ Here is a 
moment of recognition: that there is no regality present at all. 
The definition is filled out: literary expression is there, the humor 
is intended and helpful, and (though painfully) ironic; it is 
possible that the scorn comes through, and invites reform. After 
this, Hal asks Falstaff to play the prince to the king as repre- 
sented by the royal loafer. Wearing the figurative mask of his 
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father, Hal strips himself and Falstaff (they are now insepara- 
ble) to the bone: 
A tun of man is thy companion. Why dost thou converse with that 
trunk of humours, that bolting-hutch of beastliness, that swollen 
parcel of dropsies, that huge bombard of sack, that stuffed cloak- 
bag of guts, that roasted Manningtree with the pudding in his 
belly, that reverend vice, that grey iniquity, that father ruffian, 
that vanity in years? Wherein is he good, but to taste sack and 
drink it? . . . wherein cunning, but in craft? wherein crafty, but 
in villainy? 
Suddenly, the humor is gone; this is not gay fencing. The 
thrusts are from a saber, and they cut into Hal as well as 
Falstaff. Falstaff’s interruption, “Whom means your grace?” 
may make the “tickle brain” of a Host laugh, but no one else. 
And his reply, “The man I know,” and Hal’s “I know, thou 
dost,”—these phrases have all the icy mercury of a mirror. 
Having seen the reality of unkingliness, Hal will never quite be 
the same thereafter. 


Returning to the figure of the medical consultation. When 
the patient’s state of health suggests the presence of deep flaws, 
tests have to be made; pictures taken; experts brought in. This 
time, the verdict is surgery—a drastic, but considered, step. 
The surgeon decided upon has no intention to kill; he is not 
fascinated by scars; there is nothing of the masochism of mis- 
anthropy in him. He probes far to locate the core of ugliness; 
he may then cut deep. But he blends interest with professional 
skill; the very scalpel shows concern. He wants to speak later 
(without boasting) of a restored body, not of a dead statistic. 
If he cuts, your body tissues do the mending; if he excises, your 
bodily parts compensate for loss; if he outlines a recuperative 
regimen, you are a fool if you do not follow it. 


Naturally, a surgeon may be guilty of bungling—if so, he 
is not a good satirist. Naturally, too, a cancer may have grown 
to monstrous malignancy; if so, satire cannot slow the speed of 
decay. 

(7) It is the attitude of the satirist that is being under- 
lined. He has a purpose. Ill must always be exposed, Dryden 
warned. If the great satirist is devoted, to men and to society, 
he wants to see a better man and a better society. If he is in- 
telligent, he knows he cannot change things very much; the work 
of some surgeons approaches the miraculous, but the gift of 
miracles is not in them. If he is not intelligent, the user of 
satiric techniques becomes merely a sneerer, a cynic, a flayer 
of skin. 

The great satirist works for endless hours, with no eye on 
the weary clock, and often with no cloth to the sweating brow. 
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He hates corruption; and he can give corruption no other name. 
He stands on a point of view—the basic philosophy of this defi- 
nition. His is a way of thinking, a conviction. If the surgeon 
starts to cut, he must know bad tissue from good, a diseased 
organ from a healthy one. If the satirist decides that good is 
better than evil, he must have some comprehension of the words 
good, and better, and evil. 


Horace called his satires sermones. Sidney spoke of the 
greatest writers as those who imitated “the inconceivable excel- 
lencies of God”; Dryden insisted that “Satire is of the nature 
of moral philosophy, as being instructive’; Pope begged, “Let 
me for once presume t’instruct the times... the senseless... 
who most in love of dirt excel”; Swift stated: “I followed what 
I thought to be my talent”—though all too few accept his pref- 
erence for “savage indignation.” 


Taking such stands is difficult; no question. The person 
spoken to by the satirist does not always hear what is being 
said—or, perhaps, does not care to hear. Sometimes he mutters: 
“The man is mumbling’”—when it is the complainer who really 
is deaf. Sometimes he says: “I hear him, but he’s not making 
sense.” Talking to this kind of intellectual deafness is, as Belloc 
put it, like “reading Theocritus to a cow.”’ Sometimes he hedges: 
“What he says comes through clearly enough, but it obviously 
has no bearing on my case.” And this is as silly as breaking a 
mirror because you don’t like your eyebrows, or stamping on 
an X-ray plate because you hate tattle-tale grey. 


The attitude creates difficulties for the satirist, too. Some 
people never care whether the doctor is sick at heart. The great 
satirist is often unhappy—to the point of being called a despair- 
ing cynic (which he cannot be). He really is unhappy because 
what he has to say is not listened to. As J. B. Morton wrote of 
Hilaire Belloc: 


Both as a man and as a writer he was in fierce opposition to the 
world of his time and, more particularly, to the shallow and 
absurd philosophy of what was called progress. ... What he had 
to say was unfamiliar and even grotesque to the majority of his 
readers, and distasteful to very many. It was not what they were 
accustomed to reading, nor what they wanted to be told. And as 
the only way to drive home an unfamiliar truth is to hammer and 
hammer and hammer away at it, his repetitions, his emphatic 
manner and his pugnacity irritated people. . . . The proof that 
people were too stupid to listen to his warnings increased his 
melancholy, but never broke his spirit. 


Too often, the satirist is made unhappy because he fails to irri- 
tate with any effect. It takes a peculiar irritation to produce a 
pearl. And not all oysters prove willing. 
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SATIRE: POISON AND THE PROFESSOR 


Wiiliam T. Noon, S.J.* 

The idea that a convention of English teachers should meet 
solemnly in conclave to define the nature of satire has in itself, 
I think, infinite possibilities of satiric import. Add to this the 
current development, that you are now being addressed by an 
English professor, or Professor-assistant, like Jim Dixon, un- 
tried by conventions, one who is a clergyman to boot, and the 
demolition-experts of the satiric artillery must have already 
lighted their fuses with glee. Could you hope ever to find a 
target so ludicrously, yet perfectly, designed for satire? Could 
there be, in the concrete, a more glaring incongruity for the 
ever-ready satiric explosive to ignite? 


I remember sitting next to Kingsley Amis at a dinner which 
followed a meeting of your rival, or parent, organization, as you 
will, the College English Association, at the University of Buffalo 
last spring. The next day I was also for several hours with him, 
his charming wife, and his two much animated young sons, as a 
fellow-guest at the lovely home and grounds of the University 
Librarian. Though I found Mr. Amis’ modesty and friendliness 
completely disarming, and though he appeared at no time to be 
angry with me, I cannot honestly say that I ever for a minute 
fully disarmed, or relaxed my guard. A British accent, to tell 
the truth, is itself suffient in my case to prevent that. Further, 
though it was no doubt unfair of me, I was all the while won- 
dering what Mr. Amis might make of me in his next lecture or 
book. Another fashionable clergyman? Could there be a fate, 
fictional or factual, worse than that one? Why should I have dis- 
armed? 

The present situation should be less alarming for me. As 
fellow teachers of English, you are all like me, at least under 
this one rubric, the most vulnerable of targets for satire. Satirists 
find us as a class intolerable; they find it impossible to withhold 
their just moral judgments on our academic society so-called. 
As innumerable examples from our current English texts demon- 
strate, students who are bright and decent almost invariably hate 
their teachers; they turn into our prosecuting attorneys when 
they succeed one day, in spite of us, in writing their books: 
Stephen Dedalus, in James Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man; Holden Caulfield, in James Salinger’s The Catcher 
in the Rye; Mary McCarthy, in or out of the fictional world of 
Jocelyn College, as she has described this in The Groves of 
Academe. As English teachers, we are much more vulnerable 
to exposure than are our faculty colleagues; as a rule, it is only 
our brighter students who turn sometimes to fiction as a form 
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of creative expression. 

Since I had no idea, in advance, of the direction my fellow 
panelists might move in, in their descriptions or definitions of 
satire, I propose now on my own to comment inconclusively on 
three twentieth-century novels which turn, each with a different 
slant of the fictional glass, on our much beleaguered academic 
communities: C. P. Snow’s The Masters, Evelyn Waugh’s Decline 
and Fall, Kingsley Amis’ Lucky Jim. I choose three English, 
rather than American, novels, for the following reasons: (1) So 
far as satire involves, as I think it does, a judgment on moral 
issues or values, I suppose it more sensible to keep my comment 
as remote, or transatlantic, as I can; (2) I think Monsignor 
Ronald Knox is right, on the whole, when he says in his ad- 
mirable introduction to Essays in Satire, “No country, I suppose, 
has greater need of a satirist today than the United States of 
America; no country has a greater output of humor, good and 
bad, which is wholly devoid of any satirical quality.” Monsignor 
Knox adds that here he sees a danger, “the danger, I mean, that 
we have lost, or are losing, the power to take ridicule seriously. 
That our habituation to humorous reading has inoculated our 
systems against the beneficent poison of satire.” Further, I can- 
not think of current examples of American satire on the aca- 
demic fraternity as notable for their good writing as the three 
English books I mention. Most likely this manifests the limita- 
tions of my reading. Still, I do not believe that the moralism of 
American literature—heavens knows, it is sufficiently moral— 
has characteristically moved in satiric orbits. 


I begin, then, near the end with Sir Charles Percy Snow’s 
The Masters. I think this clearly not satire at all. The situation 
of the donnish power politics exhibited in the election of a new 
Master for one of the Colleges at Cambridge University might 
in other hands have been destructively satiric: the importance 
of properly entertaining the potential benefactor, Sir Horace 
Timberlake, a successful businessman of vast financial resources ; 
the propriety of adding the prayer for benefactors when the 
College Masters, now mostly agnostic, assemble, with Sir Horace 
in tow, for convocation in the College chapel; the concerted fac- 
ulty concern to see to it that young Timberlake, Sir Horace’s 
intellectually limited second-cousin, should pass his final exami- 
nations, at least with a third; the resigned acquiescence in the 
failure of Dick Winslow, likewise limited, a fellow faculty mem- 
ber’s son. As witnessed and narrated by Snow’s rather priggish 
protagonist-narrator Lewis Eliot, the satirical potentialities of 
these highly charged elements are nowhere exploited, nor, it 
seems, even recognized as powders of the satiric explosive. I 
was much fascinated in my recent rereading of the novel by 
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the countless sherry and claret parties attended by these delib- 
erating dons—all conducted, I hasten to note, in high decorum. 
Each chapter, nearly, has its rubrically correct wine ceremonial : 
madeira, port, chablis, manzanilla, montrachet, Latour ’24, with 
now and then, in more relaxed moments, a “stiffish tumbler of 
whiskey” or a brandy tossed in as a raffish variation on the 
innumerable decanters of claret, sherry, and port. Lewis Eliot 
informs us on one page, without a trace of a smile, “Champagne 
was served at feasts, but it had become the habit to pass it by 
and drink the hocks and moselles instead.” 


The Masters, in its own special aristocratic and fastidious 
way, is not a bad novel. I myself find it a rather humorless 
one, and, in general, I find it hard to follow the now current 
critical argument that C. P. Snow is a twentieth-century Anthony 
Trollope redivivus. I am inclined to think when I read The 
Masters, of how right in a way is Jean-Paul Sartre’s comment, 
in What Is Literature, on the English intellectuals: “In England, 
the intellectuals are less integrated into the collectivity than we 
(French) ; they form an eccentric and slightly cantankerous 
caste which does not have much contact with the rest of the 
population. ... They are considered quite harmless.” 

Evelyn Waugh, in his first novel, or “entertainment,” 
Decline and Fall, is as aristocratic and fastidious as is Snow. 
As a satirist, Waugh is not so intent on being literal-minded. 
His is not the naturalistic, mimetic way of Snow. Decline and 
Fall is farce, comedy, and caricature. But it is also, admittedly, 
satire. Why should this be so? I suggest that in depicting the 
hilarious absurdities of English academic communities, Scone 
College, at Oxford, and Llanabba Castle, a minor public (that is, 
private) secondary school in North Wales, the control is that of 
the traditional moralist. Waugh’s novel is the only one of the 
three I mention which shows us teachers in any real sustained 
contact with students. In the other two, the students are mostly 
off-stage. Waugh, I think, wants us to see that it is evil for the 
commonalty that the best young minds of England should be 
corrupted by teachers who have perverted all the norms of 
morality, denied almost all the fundamentals of religious belief 
and practice, and turned the home of reason into a world of 
unreason, one that is scarcely distinguishable from Blackstone 
Gaol. The professional criminals are presented as several notches 
higher in human decency than the professional educators; the 
anarchical propensities of their white slave trafficking prove 
more benign, far, to the hero, the theological student Paul 
Pennyfeather, in spite of his unjust incarceration in prison, 
than do the more radical anarchies, immoralities, of the school. 
Can you have a world of reason without grace? All of this 
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sounds, I am afraid, very dogmatic and absolute. The satirist 
is, I think, by nature a dogmatic fellow. He is for that reason 
not widely understood in his own lifetime; when understood, 
he is not, as a rule, very well-liked. He is not the life of the 
party! 

That is why I circle back, in conclusion, to Lucky Jim. You 
may recall that as Jim was using the lavoratory, before his 
“Merrie England” lecture, “he began making his Evelyn Waugh 
face.” Charles Poore has stated, “If Mary McCarthy and Randall 
Jarrell collaborated on a satire of British provincial university 
life their end in view might be something more happily savage 
than Lucky Jim. But I doubt it.” I, too, have doubts, but they 
are not the same as Mr. Poore’s. I find Amis’ first novel in every 
respect a happy book, but I do not find it in any respect a savage 
one. For me, its laughter is not, in Meredith’s words, “a blow in 
the back or the face.” Walter Allen notes in his now celebrated 
early pronouncement that Amis’ new hero “is at odds with his 
conventional university education: .. . he has seen through the 
academic racket, as he sees through all the others. A racket 
is phoneyness organized.” But Allen goes on to note that Jim 
Dixon is far from exposing “the sham: ... he is, in his anxious 
way, playing the racket.” I am inclined to agree with Allen. If 
the tone of Lucky Jim is one of such moral neutrality, I wonder 
if it fits into the literary genre we have come to call satire. Or 
is it a new kind of satire, funny, comical, and farcical, without 
a moral axis, or with the moral basis or bias in the voice so 
much muted as not to make any difference to either the writer 
or the reader of the book? Even the weird abnormalities of Pro- 
fessor Welch’s car-driving habits turn out to be benign ones for 
Jim. They bring Christine to him in the end. His luck springs 
from his decency. Bertram is unlucky, but he is a cad; he is also 
an outsider. Also outside is L. S. Caton, the fake editor who 
plagiarizes Jim’s feeble scholarly essay. All of the inside char- 
acters of the academic community (even poor neurotic Margaret 
Peel, or Michie, the eager-beaver moustached ex-service student) 
are presented, finally, as having a fundamental decency beneath 
the skin; they are neither Houyhnhnms, nor Yahoos! Mostly 
they are just mixed-up mortals like ourselves. But I keep won- 
dering if Jim’s good luck followed him after he took on the lush 
administrative job with Gore-Urquhart’s private foundation. 

Jim succeeded in landing his professorial job because “the 
clever boy from Oxford”? who preceded him at the interviews 
“mucked himself up... by chewing the fat about modern theories 
of interpretation.” So I leave it to you and to my fellow panelists 
to decide if Lucky Jim in its merriment is a satire, and if I have 
been talking academic jargon from the start. 
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SATIRE IN MODERN POETRY 


Walter Sutton* 


The ancient and honorable tradition of satire, whether social 
or personal, has fallen upon hard times if we limit our view to 
modern and particularly mid-twentieth-century poetry. Satire as 
a distinct type disappeared with the passing of the eighteenth 
century, and in modern poetry it has been incidental and less 
fully developed than in either prose fiction or the drama. Echoes 
of a more vigorous past can be heard in some of the earlier 
modern poets—Yeats, for example—and particularly in such a 
poem as “The Curse,” directed by J. M. Synge at a sister of a 
critic of The Playboy of the Western World (1907): 

Lord, confound this surly sister, 
Blight her brow with blotch and blister, 


Cramp her larynx, lung, and liver, 
In her guts a galling give her. 


Let her live to earn her dinners 
In Mountjoy with seedy sinners: 
Lord, this judgment quickly bring, 
And I’m your servant, J. M. Synge. 
But such a voice, raised in personal vituperation, sounds like 


one from a vanished past, and we have to search far to find its 
like today. 


There has, however, inevitably been a concern for satire 
among modern poets—whose lot has not been altogether a happy 
one—and we may consider a few of these individually and in 
relation to specific decades, particularly the 1920’s and the 1930’s. 
These periods seem to have been more encouraging to dissent 
and criticism than the subsequent age of conformity that has 
received so much publicity. The poets I would like to single out 
include T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Archibald MacLeish, W. H. 
Auden, Robinson Jeffers, E. E. Cummings, and Kingsley Amis. 
Others could be mentioned, but not easily in fifteen minutes. 


Eliot’s satirical bent is most apparent in his earlier verse 
preceding his conversion to Anglicanism. Such poems as “Aunt 
Helen,” “Cousin Nancy,” some of the Sweeney poems, and par- 
ticularly “The Hippopotamus”—a satire of the Church—come to 
mind. It is interesting to note, however, that even in this early 
period, Eliot’s satire was influenced by his growing religious 
preoccupations as well. Sections of The Waste-Land like “The 
Game of Chess” and “The Fire Sermon” critically project a 
vision of a world oppressed by the sins of despair and sterile 
lust. 
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As for Ezra Pound, Eliot’s acknowledged master and the 
leader of a generation of English and American poets, there is 
from the beginning of his career a criticism of a decadent 
bourgeois society, sometimes seriously and sometimes humor- 
ously expressed. (“Salutation” and ‘The Rest” may serve as 
examples.) One of the most comprehensive early specimens of 
both self and social satire is his “Hugh Selwyn Mauberley” 
(1920), which deals critically with such subjects as war, ma- 
terialism, and phony aestheticism. But one of his most con- 
sistent targets of satire, introduced in “Mauberley” and treated 
at great length in the Cantos, is the sin of usura (“contra 
naturam’’), a term used to epitomize finance capitalism, to Pound 
the basic cause of the corruption of modern society. Canto XLV 
deals entirely with the theme of usury: 


. with usura, sin against nature, 
is thy bread every more of stale rags 
is thy bread dry as paper, 
with no mountain wheat, no strong flour 
with usura the line grows thick 
with usura is no clear demarcation 
and no man can find site for his dwelling. 
Stone cutter is kept from his stone 
weaver is kept from his loom 
WITH USURA 
wool comes not to market 
sheep bringeth no gain with usura 
Usura is a murrain... 


Now Pound is by no stretch of the imagination a Christian, yet 
it is notable that both he and Eliot deal with the sin of usury as 
a cause of decay within the human community. And they are of 
course not alone in this preoccupation. 


In their feelings and attitudes, writers, like other human 
beings, are time conditioned—creatures of history—and show in 
their work the temper of the period in which they are living. 
Only some writers are more sensitive to pressures than others, 
and their work often has a kind of barometic interest for us. As 
we survey the progressive volumes of poets like W. H. Auden, 
and particularly Archibald MacLeish, we can recognize the cli- 
mate of the decades through which the writers have lived. In 
MacLeish we have the Harvard aestheticism of the “Tower of 
Ivory” (1917), the individualism of the expatriate of the 1920’s, 
the proletarian emphasis of the liberalism of the 1930’s, the 
social responsibility of the supporter of the war effort, and the 
responsible individualism of postwar Existentialism. A habitual 
elegiac tone is relieved by strong satirical thrusts, particularly 
in the work of the Twenties and Thirties. A poem like Frescoes 
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for Mr. Rockefeller’s City (1932) is an excellent example of 
proletarian satire. Consider for example the museum attendant’s 
spiel in the opening of “The Making of America in Five Panels”: 


This is Mister Harriman making America: 
Mister-Harriman-is-buying-the-Union-Pacific-at-Seventy: 
The Santa Fe is shining on his hair. 


This is Commodore Vanderbilt making America: 
Mister-Vanderbilt-is-eliminating-the-short-interest-in-Hudson: 
Observe the carving on the rocking chair. 


W. H. Auden, who with Stephen Spender emerged as a leader 
of a new generation of English poets in the 1930’s, produced 
during this period satirical verse from the point of view of a 
youthful revolutionary contemplating a decayed older order. 
(“Get there if you can to see... ,” and “Consider this, and in 
our time... ,” for example.) However, his satirical output is 
less impressive than one might expect in view of his reputation. 
Oddly enough, one of his most effective short satirical poems, 
“The Unknown Citizen,” is directed at a kind of automaton 


personality, the product of a partially-socialized, conformist 
capitalist society : 


He was found by the Bureau of Statistics to be 
One against whom there was no official complaint, 
And all the reports on his conduct agree 
That, in the modern sense of an old-fashioned word, he was a saint, 
For in everything he did he served the Greater Community. 
Except for the War till the day he retired 
He worked in a factory and never got fired, 
But satisfied his employers, Fudge Motors Inc. 
Yet he wasn’t a scab or odd in his views, 
For his Union reports that he paid his dues... 
* * * * 


He was fully sensible to the advantages of the Installment Plan 

And had everything necessary to the Modern Man, 

A gramophone, a radio, a car and a frigidaire. 

Our researchers into Public Opinion are content 

That he held the proper opinions for the time of year; 

When there was peace, he was for peace; when there was a war, 
he went. 

He was married and added five children to the population, 

Which our Eugenist says was the right number for a parent of 
his generation, 

And our teachers report that he never interfered with their edu- 
cation. 

Was he free? Was he happy? The question is absurd: 

Had anything been wrong, we should certainly have heard. 


Auden has been a less rigorous social critic since his political 
disillusionment and since his religious conversion. The softening 
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of his tone is clearly illustrated by his revisions of his own poems 
for the Collected Poetry and Collected Shorter Poems of 1945 
and 1950. 


There are in contrast writers whose attitudes and point of 
view remain relatively fixed through their careers. Among these 
are Robinson Jeffers, who writes Whitmanseque long-line free 
verse, but who has little of the optimistic faith of his nineteenth- 
century master, and E. E. Cummings, whose distinctive tech- 
nique developed in the 1920’s has shown little change. Jeffers, 
who also came to prominence during the 1920’s, began with a 
Spenglerian pessimism that has continued to pervade his jere- 
miads condemning Western and specifically American civiliza- 
tion. From his retreat at the end of the continent on the rugged 
California coast, he has issued prophecies of doom relieved only 
by his obvious gloomy satisfaction at the prospect of the immi- 
nent death of Western civilization. Poems like “Shine, Perishing 
Republic,” “The Purse Seine,” and “Eagle Valor, Chicken Mind,” 
satirize the evils of industrialized urban life and the decay of 
public morality. They also romantically idealize man’s relation 
to primitive nature. 


EK. E. Cummings, with his ebullience and spontaneity, pre- 
sents a contrast in temperament. In his satire, however—and 
he is perhaps the most productive of modern verse satirists—he 
is as damning as Jeffers and in a much wider field. His many 
subjects include a convention-bound, middle-class world that is 
stifling to individualism: 

the Cambridge ladies who live in furnished souls 
are unbeautiful and have comfortable minds 
(also, with the church’s protestant blessings 


daughters, unscented shapeless_ spirited) 
they believe in Christ and Longfellow, both dead... 


The reference to Christ as dead is skillfully designed to shock. 
It implies no disrespect for the figure of Jesus, which Cummings 
characteristically treats with esteem, but rather for the institu- 
tionalizing of Christ, which Cummings, like Emerson a century 
earlier, regards as a stultification of Jesus’ poetic message. 

Among many targets for satire provided by Cummings’ 
sense of the falseness of modern civilization is commercialism, 
and the resulting corruption and standardization of the life of 
a people who live by sentimental clichés. In one well-known poem 
he says, “Humanity I love you .. . because you 


unflinching applaud all 
songs containing the words country home and 
mother when sung at the old howard 


The theme is extended in “Poem, or Beauty Hurts Mr. Vinal,” 
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as Cummings refers to the trademarks and slogans in which the 
citizens of the republic (remember Mr. Willie Loman) put their 
trust: 


take it from me kiddo 
believe me 
my country, ’tis of 


you, land of the Cluett 
Shirt Boston Garter and Spearmint 
Girl With The Wrigley Eyes (of you 
.. of you i 
sing: land of Abraham Lincoln and Lydia E. Pinkham, 
land above all of Just Add Hot Water And Serve— 
from every B. V. D. 
let freedom ring... 


In this business society the salesman, or huckster, is an almost 
universal type. In “a salesman is an it that stinks... ,” the 
salesman is a thing, rather than a man, or individual, because 
he represents a system in which men lie for their livelihood, in 
which deceit is essential to success. But the salesman is not just 
a sales clerk or commercial traveller. He is also, in Cummings’ 
satire, the successful evangelist, selling the good news; the suc- 
cessful editor, selling scandal, but not selling the truth when 
it touches money interests; the successful politician, selling the 
public. 


Other very common subjects of criticism are war and mod- 
ern science. Many of Cummings’ most effective poems of protest 
were inspired by his concentration-camp experience in World 
War I, poetically described in The Enormous Room. His persist- 
ent hostility to reason and science (through which man “plays 
with the bigness of his littleness”) is typical of the romantic 
intuitionist. 


In fact, Cummings’ satiric poetry is consistently in the ro- 
mantic tradition in its emphasis upon individual freedom and 
its criticism of social conformity and corruption. In its unbridled 
individualism and rejection of social norms it is typical of the 
temper of modern American poetry generally. And it is this 
dominant romanticism that helps to explain why satire, except 
in the form of individualist protest, is not evident in most of 
our modern poetry. (This is not to say that we should not value, 
and value highly, the kind of criticism our poets have provided.) 


Another very important reason for the decline of satire, in 
recent decades particularly, is the growth and prestige of a 
contextualist poetic theory promoted by the New Critics since 
the early 1940’s. This theory tends to deny referential meaning, 
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and hence social significance, to poetic language. The displace- 
ment of this theory may see a revival of satire. 


I have chosen to complete my remarks with a reference to 
an English writer well known as a novelist—less well known as 
a poet. This is Mr. Kingsley Amis, whom I find interesting be- 
cause he is self-consciously anti-romantic and satirically-inclined 
in his work. His unpretentious collection entitled A Case of 
Samples (1956) reveals his social satire, as in a poem like “The 
Value of Suffering,” which rationally comments upon the irony 
of England’s being unable to foresee and thus perhaps fore- 
stall its decline through preventive reforms. A poem entitled 
“Against Romanticism” is critical of the contemporary romantic 
concern in poetry for an obscurantist complexity and for con- 
crete or iconic language. Amis is also hostile to the kind of 


turgid, obscure, and gut-vatic poetry associated with the name 
of Dylan Thomas. 


I should like to close, as I began, with an example from 
the very rare species of modern personal satire. I think it quite 
probable that this brief poem entitled “A Poet’s Epitaph,” by 
Kingsley Amis, was intended for the same Welsh bardic poet: 


They call you “drunk with words”; but when we drink 
And fetch it up, we sluice it down the sink. 
You should have stuck to spewing beer, not ink. 
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THE 4 IN 1 
SERIES 


Four Complete Great 
Novels in Each Volume 


Each volume includes an informative general introduction, enlighten- 
ing critical prefaces for each novel, and valuable study and exercise 
material. Teacher’s manual available for each volume. 


Four Complete AMERICAN Novels 
Teaching Aids by Dr. Samuel Beckoff 
1. The House of the Seven Gables—Nathaniel Hawthorne 
A most fascinating psychological novel about American life. 
2. Benito Cereno—Herman Melville 
A penetrating story of mutiny on the high seas. 
3. Washington Square—Henry James 


A novel of an insecure girl, a domineering father, and a handsome 
adventurer. 


4, A Single Pebble—John Hersey 
An American engineer learns about the troubled Orient. 


Four Complete WORLD Novels 
Teaching Aids by Dr. Richard Loughlin and Lilian M. Popp 
1. Master and Man—Leo Tolstoy 
A classic Russian novel of peasant life. 
2. Don Segundo Sombra: Shadows on the Pampas—Ricardo Guiraldes 
The Latin-American Huckleberry Finn—an Argentine classic. 
8. Tonio Kroger—Thomas Mann 
An autobiographical story of adolescence by the great German 
writer. 
4, The Little World of Don Camillo—Giovanni Guareschi 
The hilarious clash of personalities in a small Italian town. 


Four Complete ENGLISH Novels 
Teaching Aids by Dr. Lawrence H. Feigenbaum 
1. Persuasion—Jane Austen 
The master chronicler of English society in her last, most mature 
work. 
2. Wuthering Heights—Emily Bronte 
The classic love story of Heathcliff and Cathy. 
3. Typhoon—Joseph Conrad 
A violent storm and Captain MacWhirr clash in a Conrad “best.” 
4. The River—Rumer Godden 
Birth, death, love, and hate—and an adolescent’s coming-of-age. 
‘ LIST PRICE, $3.76 EACH — CLASS PRICE, $2.82 EACH 
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GRAMMAR IN CONTEXT 


By Leo Hamalian and Edmond L. Volpe 
City College of New York 


This book is written for first semester college composition. Its pur- 
pose is to present grammar so simply and clearly that any student 
can understand and learn the fundamentals of writing. The inclusion 
of essays provides the student with examples of the rules he is 
learning as they are applied by professional writers. 

278 pages—8%% x 11—paper-bound—$2.75 


BASIC SKILLS 
FOR BETTER WRITING 


By Nick Aaron Ford and Waters Turpin 
Morgan State College 


Here is a guide and practice book for those who intend to master the 
essentials of good English. It is specifically designed to assist the 
instructor in teaching the fundamentals of good writing to students 
whose background in grammar is notably deficient. 

192 pages—8%% x 11—paper-bound—$3.50 


COLLEGE READER 


By Shirley Ullman Wedeen 
Brooklyn College 


Here are exercises in standard college textbook reading. It is designed 
for use by college students or those preparing to attend college who 
would like to improve their reading efficiency. Included are fifty 
1000-word passages on which to try reading skill. 

250 pages—6 x 9—paper-bound—$2.95 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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